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MR. MAYER’S MEXICO. 


Mevico as it was and as it is. By Brantz Mayer, 
Secretary of the United States Legation to 
that country in 1841 and 1842. With nu- 
merous illustrations on wood, engraved by 
Butler from drawings by the author. New 
York: J. Winchester, 1844. 8vo. pp. 390. 


HE expectation of a work on Mexico from 

_ the pen of Mr. Mayer created no little 
sensation in the literary circle. The extraor- 
dinary and almost romantic interest which at- 
taches to this part of the new world, where 
Ruropean discoverers gazed with wonder upon 
certain advances already made in civilization 
and the fine arts, the peculiar mode of its co- 
lonization, which, in blending two races of 
men, must have given peculiar features to 
that country, and the many revolutions of 
which it has been the theatre; these and va- 
rious other considerations, together with the 
public conviction of Mr. Mayer’s talents and 
favorable opportunities of observation, all con- 
curred to inspire the belief that his promised 
production would give general satisfaction, 
would be an acceptable offering to the reading 
community, would prove a valuable accession 
to American literature, and add a new lustre 
to the aureola of the monumental city. We 
think indeed that a well digested and ably 
Written volume, would reflect a much higher 
honor upon a country than monuments of 
either stone or bronze. Must we say that we 
Vor. IIL.—No. 3. 13 
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have been disappointed in our expectations of 
Mr. Mayer’s work, and have been irresistibly 
reminded of the parturiunt montes?, Must we 
say that such a production can confer no real 
benefit on society, and can win no unfading 
laurel for its author? We are reluctant to make 
this declaration; the personal qualities of the 
writer have long made him known to us as an 
amiable member of society, and would tempt 
us to speak of him rather in the language of 
kind partiality than of unsparing criticism. 
sut we have a higher duty to diseharge than 
that which is imposed by private considera- 
tions. We are debtors to the world, and par- 
ticularly to the community in which we live; 
but in the present instance we are bound by a 
special sense of justice for Mexico, to assert 
that the letters of Mr. Mayer are strongly tine- 
tured with prejudice, are very unjust in their 
assertions, and are characterized by that ped- 
antry which is frequently a stumbling block 
for a certain class of writers, and by a strange 
disregard of persons and things which has not 
only led him into an unbecoming levity, but 
has betrayed him into numerous errors. 
Having looked at Mexico through colored 
classes, it is not surprising that Mr, Mayer 
should have distorted facts both past and pre- 
sent, and unjustly assailed institutions that 
are rational and useful. His book has the ap- 
pearance of one that has been made to sell well, 
not to impart accurate information; got up 
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for the purpose of affording amusement to the 
many, not by the natural charms of the subject 
(though the conquest of Mexico has elicited 
volumes far exceeding the interest of romance), 
but by the meretricious ornament which he 
has attempted, we think, unsuccessfully, to 
lavish upon the composition. To make merry 
at the expense of monks, friars, priests, nuns, 
religious ceremonies, &c., is a staple com- 
modity of the book, and for a certain class of 
readers may have its attraction; but if this is 
Protestant, it is not genuine, Attic wit. It may 
please the morbid propensities of the idle and 
frivolous reader, whose curiosity is flattered 
and whose corrupt taste is gratified; but we 
would spurn any reputation that is not founded 
on truth and truth alone, or that cannot sustain 
itself without pandering to vulgar prejudice. 

We have too high an opinion of our au- 
thor’s rectitude, to suppose that he had com- 
mitted any wilful mistakes, however unim- 
portant. But as the influence of a work does 
not depend upon the writer’s intention, we 
shall freely express our opinion of the volume 
before us, abstracting altogether from the pen 
that produced it. If an author errs uninten- 
tionally, it is all the better for him; but it is 
due to the public that the error be exposed 
and corrected. 

Nothing is more fashionable among the 
travellers of our day than to write letters about 
the places which they visit, in order to inform 
the public of*the incidents they have met with 
on the road, the kind of country through 
which they have passed, the strange people 
they have conversed with, the singular fare 
they make use of, &c. In fact, travellers are 
very much like the rat of the fable, that 
found oddities every where, for whom gut- 
ters were rivers, and mole hills were Alps and 
Pyrennees ; and hence they have an extraor- 
dinary budget of stories and adventures, of 
which they must in some way or other deliver 
themselves. This is a modern improvement. 
We read that in former times travelling was a 
necessary complement of a truly liberal educa- 
tion; but in those days people went abroad to 
examine, not to ridicule the customs and hab- 
its of other nations, for the purpose of ex- 
panding their ideas and acquiring additional 
knowledge, not for the purpose of imposing 
their own views upon others, or censuring what 
did not suit their taste. How can they who 
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traverse a country with the velocity of steam, 
obtain accurate information? What can they 
learn from transient conversations in a steam- 
boat, stage coach, or hotel, that may be con- 
sidered true in reference to the morals, habits, 
character, industry, and genius of a nation? 
The people of the United States are certainly 
under no obligations to that tribe of men who 
derive their knowledge from such sources ; on 
the contrary they have every reason to com- 
plain of those English tourists or aristocratic 
coxcombs, who, after a cursory survey of the 
country along its rivers and railroads, and 
judging of our national characteristics only 
from what they picked up in hotels, in the 
streets, and on the public squares, have 
served up Brother Jonathan in a very awk- 
ward plight, and made him a laughing-stock 
to the world. We feel no gratitude towards 
Mrs. Trollope, Boz, and id genus omne; we 
know that they have been unjust in repre- 
senting the vulgarities of the few as a general 
feature of the nation, and in aspersing the 
people at large, through a spirit of English 
egotism, or a disposition to make America, 
whether right or wrong, the subject of a jest. 
The treatment which we have received from 
these writers should teach us how to act in 
regard to other nations, and should dispose us 
to be governed always by that great principle 
of equity, “do to others as you wish them to 
do to you.” But many, unfortunately, have 
disregarded this lesson; and among our own 
citizens there have not been wanting “ pen- 
cillers by the way,’’ who, in looking from a 
coach window as they passed through Paris, 
Rome, and other places, permitted nothing to 
escape their critical observation, and though 
they have had reason to repent of having’ pub- 
lished their *‘ impressions ”’ to the world, their 
misfortune, it appears, will not deter others 
from pursuing the same thoughtless career.” 
Did not the writer of the book before us, 


* Mr. Willis seems to be much pleased with Mr. 
Mayer’s work. ‘‘ His description,” he says, ** of the 
outer features of Mexican life, of Mexican women, 
beggars, priests, and gamblers, are admirably spirited 
and entertaining.’’ ‘This grouping of priests, gam- 
blers, &c., may be very entertaining to some superficial 
and drivelling characters ; but it is a species of style 
which cannot be always indulged in with impunity. 
The letters of the late Dr. England on Mr. Willis’ first 
impressions, placed this truth ina very clear light some 
years ago, and the comments of the Baltimore Sun on 
a lecture recently delivered in this city, showed very 
conclusively that lectures are sometimes not more spir- 
ited and entertaining than first impressions. 
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feel some little twitchings of remorse, and as 
a suitable anodyne for the apprehensions that 
existed in his own mind or might arise in that 
of his readers, introduce his work with some 
precautionary observations? ‘The preface be- 
gins thus : 

“J have been exceedingly desirous to be 
just to Mexico, in the following letters, and to 
set down nothing in a spirit either of malice 
or of praise.”’ 

But this remark seems to be cut of place. 
Justice to Mexico should have appeared not 
only in the preface, but in the letters them- 
selves; not theoretically but practically ; and 
hence the reader will attach little importance 
to the following explanation : 

‘In the remarks which will be found herein, 
upon certain ceremonies in the Roman Catho- 
lic church in Mexico, I beg that my purpose 
may not be misconstrued: I do not attack the 
faith or the institutions of that venerable so- 
ciety.” 

All this may be true of the author’s inten- 
tions; but how can his performance be other 
than insulting to the Catholic community 
when at almost every page it is interlarded 
with stale witticisms about priests, images, 
the Virgin, nuns, and friars; when he takes 
pleasure in linking together, in fanciful asso- 
ciation, galley-slaves, turkey- buzzards, and 
“gentlemen in black who pick sins from our 
souls (p. 4);?’ when the use of pictures and 
medals, which is by no means peculiar to Mex- 
ico, but prevails in our own city, and among 
the vast majority of the civilized world, is 
compared to the practice of the Indians, who, 
before the conquest of Mexico by the Span- 
lards, had their “household gods” (p. 102); 
when allusions are made to the Virgin Mother 
of Christ in so vulgar a tone that we can 
scarcely feel authorized to expose them; when, 
in short, it seems to have been a peculiar aim 
of the writer, to vilify customs and institutions, 
men and manners, that belong not only to the 
country of which he speaks, but to every 
country where Catholicity is known? The 
sequel will furnish undeniable evidence of all 
that we have asserted. 

Before we pass to graver matters we will 
observe that our author has evinced no small 
degree of delicacy, not to say fastidious- 
ness. This appears at his very entrance into 
Mexico. A sentinel who demands his pass- 
port is called a “drowsy guard,” because he 
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believes him upon his word, and does not 
require him to produce it. Had he insisted 
upon seeing the passport, he would no doubt 
have been considered a very troublesome of- 
ficer. He tells us of the Mexicans being ex- 
ceedingly frugal, without deciding whether it 
is a virtue or the result of indolence, and that 
with the great mass of Mexicans there is no 
such thing as domestic cookery; yet when 
treated to a “‘ smoking dinner of fowls and rice”’ 
(p. 12), he grumbles at the extravagant price 
required of him, notwithstanding that the din- 
ner has been graced by a “ thousand shrugs, 
apologies, compliments, humbug, and grim- 
aces necessary to make a successful innkeeper 
in a Spanish country.” Very seldom does he 
meet with any thing like a palliative of that 
habitual squeamishness which is thought by 
some persons to be a great accomplishment 
in travellers. When on the way, 


** Squalid Indians, in rags, exhibiting almost 
entirely their dirty bodies, thronged the road ; 
children half starved, and women whose wiry 
and uncombed hair gave them the mien of 
porcupines.” 


So much for the highway; in the city the 
thing was still worse: 


‘On earthen floors, crawl, cook, live, and 
multiply the wretched looking population of 
leperos.’’ 

Then he gives the following recipe for a 
Mexican lepero : 

‘‘Blacken a man inthe sun; let his hair 
grow long and tangled, or become filled with 
vermin; let him plod about the streets in all 
kinds of dirt for years, and never know the 
use of brush or towel, or water even, except 
in storms; let him put on a pair of leather 
breeches at twenty, and wear them until forty, 
without change or ablution ; and over all place 
a torn and blackened hat, and a tattered blan- 
ket, begrimed with abominations; let him 
have wild eyes, and shining teeth, and fea- 
tures pinched by famine into sharpness; breasts 
bared and browned, and (if females) with two 
or three miniatures of the same species trotting 
after her, and another certainly strapped to 
her back: combine all these in your imagina- 
tion, and you have a recipe for a Mexican 
lepero.’’* 


Our author is particularly nice in matters 
appertaining to religion. A stone cross placed 


* Mr. M. seems to have been every where haunted 
by leperos, and to this circumstance he probably owes 
his intimate acquaintance with their manners and 
habits. He met with them, not only in the streets 
and squares of Mexico, but at the bull-fights, and even 
in the churches. 
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upon an ancient monument of idolatry, seems 
to him decidedly in bad taste, and the shops 
which contain an ornamented image of the 
Virgin, are equally objectionable. Butthe in- 
terior of the churches presented much that was 
offensive to Mr. Mayer’s delicacy. If he found 
no person in a church, he was scandalized, 
aud if the church happened to be thronged, he 
was soon driven away by the unpleasant odor. 
At the cathedral in the city of Mexico, his case 
was equally deplorable: “wretched music 
from the choir and organ . . . alepero pound- 
ing his breast,”’ and a variety of other perform- 
ances, could not fail to displease him. One 
circumstance, however, will enable the rea- 
der to form a tolerable idea of Mr. Mayer’s 
notions of perfection. He gravely informs 
us, that, on Palm-funday, when he attended 
the service at the cathedral, the priests pro- 
ceeded to chaunt a sort of dramatic scene in 
badly pronounced Latin. We confess that we 
were not prepared for this luminous criticism 
on Latin pronunciation. Who are the more 
likely to pronounce Latin accurately ? the 
clergy, who are required by their professional 
occupations to make this language the subject 
of daily attention during their whole life, or 
they who scarcely find it necessary to utter a 
Latin word twenty times during the year? 
Perhaps the fault of the Mexican clergy was 
to depart from that harmonious and classical 
style of pronunciation, in which the terms /fieri 
facias, habeas corpus and sine die, are sounded 
forth in our halls of judicature. 

The credulity of otr traveller, particularly 
on some topics, is equal to his fastidiousness. 
He seems to have delighted in registering every 
tale that is current, either among the lower or 
higher classes in Mexico, and nothing is more 
commonly met with in the book, than such ex- 
pressions as “they say,” “it is reported,” 
and the like, which may be harmless enough 
when no interest is at stake, but are altogether 
inexcusable, when these rumors are injurious 
to the character of an individual, or it 
would have been an easy matter to ascertain 
their truth or falsity. 

We were not a little amused to find there, as 
having taken place in Mexico, a pick-pocket 
story which, if our memory does not deceive 
us, we heard related more than twenty years 
ago, and at a distance of more than four thou- 
sand miles from Mexico, as the chit-chat of a 
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winter evening. This tale is gravely related 
as an instance of Mezican roguery: but hun- 
dreds of such anecdotes are current in Paris 
and London, and serve better perhaps to ex. 
emplify the ingenuity than the knavery of 
man. We now follow Mr. Mayer to the ca- 
thedral of Puebla, of which he says: 


‘‘It is about this cathedral, I am told, that 
there is a legend of Puebla, which states that 
while in process of building, it gained myste- 
riously in height during the night, as much as 
the masons had wrought during the day. 
This was said to be the work of angels, and hence 
the city has acquired the holy name of ¢ Pue- 
bla de los angelos.’ ”’ 


Now, if the writer had been disposed to in- 
form himself correctly, it would not have been 
difficult to ascertain, whether this legend was 
really considered a fact, or was looked upon 
as an allegory, in the same way as narrators 
speak of the “‘ devil’s bridge,”’ or as other al- 
legorical expressions, that are frequently used 
in Catholic countries, for instance, that © birds 
faston Good-Friday ;”’ expressions that would 
present nothing wonderful or ambiguous ex- 
cept to the mind of a simpleton. The reader 
will find another instance of Mr. Mayer’s pre- 
dilection for popular tales in the following 
story, which he obtained from a fellow-travel- 
ler, and which he records for the purpose of 
illustrating the superstitious power of the 
priesthood. 


“It is related that Hidalgo, the celebrated 
priestly leader of the revolutionary movement, 
was accustomed to travel from village to vil- 
lage preaching a crusade against the Spaniards, 
and exciting the Creoles and Indians ; and one 
of his most effective tricks is said to have been 
thefollowing. Although he had thrown off the 
cassock for the military coat, he wore a figure 
of the Virgin Mary suspended by a chain 
around his neck. After haranguing the mob 
on such occasions, he would suddenly break 
off, and looking down at his breast, address 
himself to the holy image, after the following 
fashion :—* Mary! Mother of God! Holy Vir- 
gin! Patron of Mexico! behold our country,— 
behold our wrongs,—behold our sufferings! 
Dost thou not wish they should be changed ? 
that we should be delivered from our tyrants? 
that we should be free? that we should slay 
the Gauchupines ? that we should kill the Span- 
iards ? 

« The image had a moveable head fastened 
to a spring, which he jerked by a cord con- 
cealed beneath his coat, and, of course, the 
Virgin responded with a nod! The effect was 
immense—and the air was filled with Indian 
shouts of obedience to the present miracle.” 
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But as the manner in which the jugglery 
was practised is related, as well as the jugglery 
itself, is it not plain that the circumstance is 
simply an amusing fiction, or that if it hap- 
pened, the Indian spectators, instead of shout- 
ing to a miracle, merely applauded in a vo- 
ciferous manner, the ingenious and pleasing 
method of the stump orator in enforcing 
his views? According to Mr. Mayer, “ the 
padres declare that all who attempt to repair a 
certain image of the Virgin, sicken and die ”’ 
(p. 148); an idle tale which deserves no more 
eredit than the assertion, that “ Mexican ladies 
go regularly to mass in the morning, and as 
regularly to the theatre in the evening” 
(p. 25). “It is as much a matter of course,” 
he adds, “‘as to take their meals.”’ Here we 
have a strange mode of coming to a conclu- 
sion. Mr. Mayer saw ladies on their way to 
church in the morning, and Mr. Mayer ob- 
served that the theatre was frequented by ladies 
in the evening: therefore the Mexican ladies 
go to mass in the morning and to the theatre 
in the evening! 

But our tourist seems to have ransacked the 
past as well as the present, in order to call up 
old legends that were in circulation centuries 
before him, and to witness his holy zeal against 
monks and friars. Wishing to furnish an ac- 
count of a convent near Mexico which has 
long been destroyed, he finds no description 
better adapted to his views, thanone left us by an 
apostate monk, who visited Mexico about two 
hundred years ago. This apostate, who is 
called a converted monk, is introduced by the 
author, to tell us more of the internal disposi- 
tions of the monks than of the situation of the 
convent. The Carmelites, who once inhabited 
that monastery, are at once convinced, not by 
any evidence that is adduced, but by the bare 
malicious assertion of an enemy, of conceal- 
ing ambitious and sensual views under the 
garb of austerity and retirement. How admir- 
able that spirit of Christian simplicity which 
believes all things, and receives, as a declara- 
tion of the gospel, the statement of a monk, 
who having renounced the solemn engage- 
ments which he once entered upon with the 
full approbation of his reason and religion, be- 
holds in the piety and fidelity of his brethren 
a reproachful commentary upon his own life, 
and instead of profiting by the example, un- 

justly declaims against the tentions of men 
13* 





whose actions were irreproachable! As Mr. 
Mayer is not a stranger to the principles of 
law, he will easily comprehend that in almost 
all cases which present themselves to the con- 
sideration of a judicial tribunal, there is such 
a thing as a challenging of witnesses, for the 
simple reason that there exist innumerable cir- 
cumstances which may furnish just grounds 
of exception, and it is plain that the principle 
is not Jess applicable in the formation of our 
judgments than in directing a court of justice. 
We shall now examine the claims of our 
author to that spirit of justice, which he de- 
clares to have been his aim in the composition 
of these letters. In the first place that custom 
of dealing roundly and largely in the abuse of 
the Spanish people, a custom that seems to 
have become fashionable in our day, has found 
a devoted follower in Mr. Mayer, who handles 
the Spaniards -without gloves, and holds 
them up as objects of contempt and execration 
for this enlightened age. Whatever his case, 
it is certain that most of those who adopt this 
tone of sweeping denunciation, are men who 
have too much modesty to declare their real 
sentiments ; but had they a little more of hon- 
esty in their composition, they would acknowl- 
edge that the secret spring of their deep rooted 
aversion and violent declamation against the 
Spanish nation, is the persevering firmness of 
the latter in resisting the encroachments of re- 
ligious error. ‘The Spaniards have always 
been the uncompromising champions of Ca- 
tholicity. Methodist preachers and other her- 
alds of modern opinions have been but unprofit- 
able laborers among them, and hence the Span- 
lards are supremely contemptible. This logic 
of their enemies is not indeed openly avowed, 
nor is itnecessary for their purpose : they know 
they willattain their end equally well by repre- 
senting the Spaniards in general, as a supersti- 
tious, cruel, bigoted, ignorant people, and open 
toa variety of charges which are very familiar 
among a certain class of writers. Mr. Mayer 
has thought proper not to depart from general 
usage, and accordingly, he heaves a deep sigh 
over the misfortune of the Mexicans who were 
cut off from the list of nations ; and he bitterly 
deplores the ** destruction and enslavement ofa 
civilized and unoflending people, whose only 
crime was the possession of a country, rich 
enough to be plundered, to minister to the lux- 
ury of a bigoted race beyond the sea.” At 
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another time, overpowered by his feelings, he 
is obliged to coin a new word, and the better to 
express his unqualified loathing and censure, 
he tells us of “the cupidity and blood-thirsti- 
ness of the Christian Spaniard,” and again, 
that, when the conquerors of Mexico first en- 
tered the city. 

«« Fivery historical record, paper and paint- 
ing that could be found, was torn and burned 
with a fanaticism as ignorant and stupid as it 
was zealous and bigoted.’’* 

After this rabid assault upon the Span- 
iards, the author may rest satisfied that he 
has fully avenged the wrongs of the con- 
quered Mexicans! But they who are disposed 
to view things more calmly, and not to be 
hurried away by a blind impetuosity, will 
withhold their judgment, until they have given 
the facts of history a due consideration. His- 
tory will show that the world at large is under 
a debt of gratitude to the Spanish people, who 
not only discovered America, but began a new 
era in commerce, civilization and the useful 
arts. It frequently happens, however, that 
they who declaim so violently against the 
Spaniard, owe to his generous enterprise the 
very land they tread upon. It is also a matter 
of fact, that the Indians were never treated 
with cruelty by Columbus, Cortes, Isabella, or 
the succeeding monarchs of Spain.t On the 
contrary, it was their policy to win the affec- 
tions of the natives by mild and conciliatory 
measures, and not to employ coercive means 
except in cases of stern necessity. Force 
never became subservient to malice or tyranny. 
Robertson, in his history of America, bears 
unequivocal testimony in favor of the Spanish 
monarchs, that their constant effort was to se- 
cure the happiness of their Indian subjects, by 
a series of laws “ framed with wisdom and 
dictated by humanity.’”? Whoever attentively 

* The author seems to suppose that literature and the 
fine arts suffered an irreparable loss in the accidental 
destruction which here took place, and we almost 
fancy him lamenting this occurrence as something more 
discreditable to the Spaniards than the conflagration of 
the Alexandrian library by the Saracens. ‘That this 
loss was accidental, we learn from Robertson, vol. ii, 
pp. 117 and 124. Univ. Hist. vol. cxiv, pp. 446 and 
467. Laharpe, vol. ii, pp. 42 and 73. The loss, how 
ever, was not great, because the documents of the 
ancient Mexicans which have been preserved, have 
never been decyphered, and probably never will be 
understood. It is admitted by all sound critics, that 
their mode of writing consisted of signs and hierogly- 


phics, and differed essentially from that of civilized 
nations. The books necessary to keep the account of 


Montezuma’s rents, were so numerous that they filled 


an entire house. we 
"} Roberteon, list. Amer. book viii, sect. 4. 
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reads the accounts which we possess of the 
conquest of Mexico, will conclude that Cor. 
tes was at first actuated by pacific intentions,* 
that he drew the sword only when attacked, 
that he several times offered peace to the Mex- 
icans, and that nothing is more absurd and ri- 
diculous than the barbarity attributed to the 
Spaniards, who would appear to the incautious 
reader, from the portrait drawn by Mr. May- 
er, as having killed for the pleasure of killing, 

It is a notorious fact that the Spaniards, 
when they invaded the Indian territory, did not 
drive the inhabitants from the soil, but shared 
it with them ; they did not enslave the people, 
but respected the rights of humanity, and con- 
sidered the conquered race as their equals. If 
there have been exceptions to this remark, 
they were the result of particular cireum- 
stances, not of any general system of persecu- 
tion. Mr. Mayer tells us that there is in 
Mexico an Indian population of four millions, 
which is more than the half of the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants. We cannot say as much 
in favor of the many colonies established in 
our own country. What became of the In- 
dians in Massachusetts and other parts of 
North America, that were settled by our fore- 
fathers? They were driven from their pos- 
sessions without having received any equiva- 
lent ; they were dealt with, as if they formed 
no portion of the human family ; they have 
remained in their primitive state of supersti- 
tion and barbarity ; they have not been induced 
to abandon their wandering life, which is ap- 
parently unsuited to the natureand destination of 
man, and in consequence of the rude treatment 
received at the hands of the whites, they look 
upon the latter as their enemies; and hence 
the perpetual wars and scenes of blood that 
have disgraced the settlements of this conti- 
nent, with few honorable exceptions, and have 
reached even to ourown times. The disasters 
of Florida are still fresh in the memory of all. 

In speaking of Cortes our writer has again 
lost sight of his promise to be just, and to state 
nothing in a spirit either of malice or of 
praise. Cortes is portrayed in the darkest co- 
lours, while Montezuma on the contrary, would 
seem to be undeserving of censure, and a 
monarch whose good qualities rendered him 
and his empire worthy of a far better fate, than 


* Universal Llistory, yol. exiv, p. 115. 
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that which they met with at the hands of the 
Spanish invader. Mr. Mayer supposes also 
the Indians, before the conquest of Mexico, 
to have attained a degree of civilization which 
left scarcely any thing to be desired; whilst 
the modern Indians, who are, however, the 
descendants of those heroes, are represented 
as a degenerate, superstitious and ignorant 
caste. ‘This isan admirable process of reason- 
ing, to make his readers infer that the introduc- 
tion of Catholicity and Christianity among 
them, was rather a curse than a blessing, and 
has lowered them beneath the condition of 
brutes. But that all these representations are 
only fanciful sketches ; nay, that they are evi- 
dently at variance with the most authentic 
history, is a point which will be made very 
clear to those who are not absolutely deter- 
mined upon shutting their eyes against the 
truth. 

How could Mr. Mayer assert that Cortes 
was at best but a great pirate? (p. 138.) How 
can he represent himas a bigoted soldier, who 
slew thousands for the acquisition of gold, em- 
pire, and a new altar for the holy cross ? (p. 97.) 
How can he, in the face of history, tell us of 
“the avarice and the relentlessness of an un- 
knightly heart, urging him onward to the de- 
struction ofacivilized and unoffending people?” 
(p. 36.) It is well known that the views of 
Cortes, on his entering Mexico, were far from 
being hostile to the natives.t The first object 
that he proposed to himself in his adventurous 
expedition, was the establishment of a friendly 
communication and commercial intercourse 
with the nations which he visited; and had 
the aborigines evinced any willingness to treat 
with him according to the custom of civilized 
people and the first principles of the law of 
nations, which considers all the individuals of 
the human race as forming but one family, he 
would have abstained from violent measures ; 
in fact, the small number of soldiers who ac- 
companied him, must alone have disposed him 
to accomplish his ends more by conciliatory 
means than by a resort to coercion. ‘This is 
plain from the fact, that in the many contests 
which he carried on, he was never the aggres- 
sor, and in many instances, he acted only as 
an ally and protector of an oppressed people. 
When he arrived at Cempoalla and at Chia- 


* Hist. Uni. p. 167, Laharpe, Hist. Voy. Amer. 


vol. i, pp. 306—310. + Prescott, passim. | 





huitztla, he was earnestly requested by the ca- 


ciques and the entire population of these 
places, to free them from the tyranny of Mon- 
tezuma, who acted the part of a cruel despot ; 
and when he was in the latter place, where 
the commissioners of Montezuma had come to 
make their levies of goods and men for sacri- 





fices, he beheld himself the state of things, and 
satisfied himself of the truth of the statements 
made by the Indians. Who will pretend to 
say that he had not as good a right to liberate 
that people from the power of the Mexican 
tyrant, as our own citizens had to aid the 
Texans in their struggle for independence, or 
as the French and English had to sustain 
Greece in shaking off the Ottoman yoke? 
Cortes, however, did not resort at once to 
violent means; he had recourse to negotia- 
tions ; and if afterwards he assumed a hustile 
and warlike position, he was led into it 
gradually, and by a series of incidents which 
he-could not avoid ; if he fought valiantly, he 
did so only after having been impelled to it, 
and in the battles which he conducted, he 
never allowed himself to overstep the limits of 
moderation which the law of nations imposes 
upon the victor.* If Bonaparte, Hannibal, 
Alexander, Pompey and Cesar trampled under 
their feet the sacred rights of humanity, and 
yet no stain of infamy attaches to their 
names: why should any censure fall upon 
Cortes who equalled these heroes in valor; 
Was superior to many of them in prudence and 
penetration, and infinitely surpassed them all 
by the sublimity and excellence of his views ? 

We might go farther and maintain that 
Cortes had a right to invade Mexico, and we 
could easily establish this point by the testi- 
mony of the most approved casuists, and the 
most learned jurists, as Grotius,+ Puffendorff, 
Montesquieu and others, who assume that 
war may be justly declared against those who 
violate the sacred rights of humanity, so far as 
to immolate human victims in considerable 
numbers. Monsters of this description violate 
the compact of nations, and may be lawfully 

* Laharpe, Hist. Voy. Amer. vol. ii, pp. 44, 54. 

+ ‘* Non dubitamus, quin justa sint bella in eos qui in 
parentes impii sunt, quales Sogdiani, antequam eos Al- 
exander hance feritatem dedoceret, in eos qui hamanam 
carnem epulantur, a quo more absistere Gallos veteres 
Hercules coegit . .. . . De talibus enim barbaris et 
feris dici recte potest, naturale in eos esse bellum, . . 
et justissimum esse bellum in belluas, proximum in 


homines belluis similes.’’—Grotius, De Jure Belli et 
Pacis, lib. ii, c. 20. 
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compelled to pursue a course more conforma- 
ble to the dictates of reason, justice and hu- 
manity. The description of the religious sa- 
crifices in use among the ancient Mexicans, 
as furnished by Mr. Mayer, will be quite suf- 
ficient to vindicate the character of Cortes, to 
exculpate him from the charge of bigotry and 
barbarity, and to elevate him in the mind of 
the reader, as one of the greatest benefactors 
of humanity, and ajust avenger of its wrongs. 


‘The usual number of priests required at 
the altar was six, one of whom acted as sacri- 
ficer and the others as his assistants. The 
chief of these, whose office and dignity were 
pre-eminent, assumed at every sacrifice the 
name of the deity to whom the oblation was made. 

‘‘ His dress was a red habit, like the Roman 
scapulary, fringed with cotton; his head was 
bound with a crown of green and yellow 
feathers ; his ears were adorned with emeralds, 
and from his lips depended a turquoise. The 
other ministers at the rite were clad in white, 
embroidered with black ; their locks bound up, 
their heads covered with leather thongs, their 
foreheads filleted with slips of paper of various 
colors, and their bodies dyed entirely black. 

*« They dressed the victim in the insignia of 
the god to whom he was to be offered ; adored 
him as they would have adored the divinity 
himself; and bore him round the city asking 
alms for the temple. He was then carried to 
the top of the temple and extended upon the 
stone of sacrifice. 

“ Four of the priests held his limbs, and 
another kept his head or neck firm with a yoke, 
an original of which is preserved in the mu- 
seum. 

‘* Thus arranged, the body of the captive lay 
arched over the rounded stone, with the breast 
and stomach stretched out and raised. 

“The topiltzin, or sacrificer, then ap- 
proached with a sharp knife of obsidian. 

** He made an incision in the victim’s breast ; 
tore out his heart with his hand; offered it to 
the sun, and then threw it palpitating at the 
feet of the god. 

‘If the idol was large and hollow, it was 
usual to insert the heart in its mouth with a 
golden spoon; and at other times it ‘ was ta- 
ken up from the ground again, offered to the 
idol, burned, and the ashes preserved with the 
greatest veneration.’ ” 

*«* After these ceremonies,’ says Dr. McCul- 
loh, ‘ the body was thrown from the top of the 
temple, whence it was taken by the person 
who had offered the sacrifice, and carried to 
his house, where it was eaten by himself and 

Sriends. 'The remainder was burned, or carried 
to the royal menagerics to feed the wild beasts !? ”’ 


In another place he quotes an eye witness : 


«The walls and pavements of this tem- 
ple,’ says Bernal Diaz, ‘were so besmeared 
with blood, that they stunk worse than all the 
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slaughter-houses of Castile.’ Further on he 
says: * At the door stood frightful idols ; by it 
was a place for sacrifice, and within, boilers, 
and pots full of water, to dress the flesh of vic- 
tims, which was eaten by the priests. The idols 
were like serpents and devils: and before 
them were tables and knives for sacrifice, the 
place being covered with blood which was spilt on 
those occasions. The furniture was like that of 
a butcher’s stall; and I never gave this ac- 
cursed building any name except that of Herz! 
In another temple were the tombs of the Mex- 
ican nobility. It was begrimed with soot and 
blood. Next to this, was another, full of skele- 
tons, and piles of bones, each kept apart, but 
regularly arranged.’ ” 

‘*The number of the victims, with whose 
blood the Teocallis of Mexico were in this 
manner, and in the ‘common sacrifice’ an- 
nually deluged, is not precisely known. Cla- 
vigero thinks twenty thousand nearer the truth 
than any of the other relations ; but the ques- 
tion may wel] be asked, whence came the 
subjects to glut the gods with these periodical 
sacrifices? It seems that no land could fur- 
nish them without depopulation. 

“‘In the consecration of the great temple, 
however, which, it is related, took place in the 
year 1486, under the predecessor of Montezu- 
ma, there appears no doubt among those who 
have most carefully examined the matter, that 
its walls and stairways, its altars and shrines, 
were baptized and consecrated with the blood 
of more than siaty thousand victims. ‘To make 
these horrible offerings,’ says the historian, 
‘ with more show and parade, they ranged the 
prisoners-in two files, each a mile and a half in 
length, which began in the woods of Tacuba 
and Iztpalapan, and terminated at the temple, 
where, as soon as the victims arrived, they 
were sacrificed.’ 

“© Sia millions of -people, it is said, attended, 
and if this is not an exaggeration of tradition, 
there can be no wonder whence the captives 
sprung, or why the right of sacrifice was in- 
stituted. If any thing can pardon the cupidity 
and blood-thirstiness of the Christian Spaniard, 
for his overthrow of the temple and monarchy 
of Mexico, it is to be found in the cruel mur- 
ders which were perpetrated, by the immola- 
tion of thousands of immortal beings to a blind 
and bloody idolatry.”” (pp. 122, 125, 137.) 

Are not these last words of our author in 
flagrant contradiction with the tenor of his 
book, which always stigmatises Cortes with cru- 
elty ?, On which side do we behold cruelty and 


barbarity, on the part of Cortes or on that of 










































cists and jurists, that Cortes had an undoubted 
right to redress this state of things ; and thatat 
first he should have attempted the reformation 
by mild and conciliatory means; but if these 
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Montezuma? ‘To us then it appears incon- | | 
testible, independently of the authority of publi- 
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proved useless, or excited the other party to 
take up arms, he was justifiable in repelling 
force by force. Such was really the case, and 
as he conducted the war against the Mexicans 
with a strict regard to principle and law, he 
may be said to have conquered Mexico without 
having violated any national right. Who 
that adverts to the treaty entered into by civi- 
lized nations for the abolition of the slave 
trade, will condemn the Spanish adventurer 
for having undertaken to suppress the sacri- 
fice of human victims? There is this differ- 
ence, however, between the philanthropy of 
modern times and the religious and enlightened 
zeal of Cortes, that the latter succeeded in to- 
tally abolishing a practice, by which twenty 
thousand human beings were annually most 
barbarously slaughtered; while our enlight- 
ened and powerful rulers of the present 
day, have given but a slight check to the bru- 
tal cupidity of men who traffic in human 
flesh. We will add, that whatever may be 
the views of certain modern politicians, who 
think that they can annihilate with a dash of 
their pen the opinions entertained by the sages 
of past times, it is certain that the war carried 
on by Cortes was considered by him, not only 
just and reasonable, but honorable and noble, 
and perfectly consistent with the principles of 
the valiant knight who wandered over the 
earth, in quest of some oppressed human be- 
ing whose cause he might defend. Nor was 
this the conviction of only Cortes himself; it 
was that of all the men of his age; and itis 
equally preposterous and unjust to judge men 
of past times according to the principles of 
modern theorists and speculators, instead of 
testing their conduct by the rules that were 
followed in their day, and which were sup- 
posed to be the dictates of wisdom and pru- 
dence. 

We must observe also in reference to Cor- 
tes, that the spirit of avarice and cupidity 
with which Mr. Mayer has attempted to stig- 
matize his memory,* was incompatible with 
that greatness of soul which induced him, 
when he had every facility for amassing un- 
bounded wealth and proclaiming himself the 
sovereign of a new empire, to remain in a 
state of comparative poverty, and not to forget 
the allegiance which he owed to his native 


* Universal History, vol. exiv, p. 357. Laharpe, 
Hist. Voyage Amer. vol. i, p. 413. F ra 
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country. When Spain was nvaded at the 
beginning of the present century, in defiance 
of all law, the victors robbed her of treasures 
still more valuable than those which Cortes 
had obtained in Mexico; but these men, 
forsooth, acted according to the light of the 
nineteenth century, and are treated by modern 
writers with every indulgence! It is true 
Cortes was not altogether free from the de- 
fects and imperfections of our nature; but his 
eminent qualities certainly rendered him a 
hero of whom the Spanish nation and hu- 
man nature may justly boast.* Before we 
dismiss this subject, we cannot but express 
our regret at the petty vengeance which our 
author seems to have exercised against Cortes 
and the Spaniards, by placing before his read- 
ers a copy of an Indian picture, representing 
the conqueror, with Dona Marina the In- 
dian interpreter, and a Spaniard letting loose 
a blood-hound upon an Indian. In this pie- 
ture, Cortes has the appearance of an ugly, 
clumsy and stupid creature, or what the French 
call a true paillasse.+ Such a representation 
goes far to disprcve the idea which was up- 
permost in the mind of the writer, when de- 
scribing *‘ Mexico as it was,” viz. that the 
Indians had almost reached the zenith of civ- 
ilization and social refinement. 

This is another topic on which we find Mr. 
Mayer deviating wonderfully from his désign, 
to set down nothing in a spirit of malice or of 
praise. The most romantic and most highly co- 


* Univ. Hist. vol. cxiv, p. 455. Robertson, Hist. 
of Amer., book 5. 

+ This word signifies a buffoon of a subordinate grade, 
whose grotesque costume, ludicrous figure, and antic 
tricks are intended to excite the merriment of a crowd. 
If any apology were necessary for the introduction of 
such a word, we would find it in the book of Mr. 
Mayer himself, which is spotted with words from a 
variety of languages. He manifests a particular de- 
votion to French phrases. This practice of quoting so 
frequently the words of a foreign language, is altogether 
at variance with the rules of rhetoric. When there 
is a peculiar elegance or beauty in these expressions 
that is not possessed by our own language, or when we 
have no word in English to express the idea which we 
wish to convey, a recourse to some other idiom may 
be admitted; but with the exception of these cases, it 
savors too much of pedantic superficiality. Mr. M. 
informs us that a Mexican lady upon receiving a gen- 
tleman into her house, will present him with a cigarrilo 
which she takes from hereftui. The application of this 
French word etui to a Spanish custom, by an Ameri- 
can, i¢ not a little singular; the word etui signifying 
nothing more or less than the English word case. Mr. 
M. frequently speaks of morceauz of music, or of some - 
thing else, though this word conveys no idea that 
— ‘ not be as well expressed by the word pieces: 

Cc. XC. 
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lored pictures are drawn of the Indians before 
the conquest. One might well imagine on 
reading such descriptions, that they had fallen 
from the sun, as the Peruvians thought of their 
Incas, and that they were the most privileged 
race that ever peopled the earth; whilst, on 
the other hand, the account which he has 
given us of the modern Indians, the descend- 
ants of the former race, would lead the reader 
to believe that no class of men could be more 
miserable and degraded. Nor has he left un- 
noticed the pretended cause that produced this 
wonderful revolution: he beholds it in the 
substitution of the new form of worship for 
the ancient religion, in the abolition of the old 
order of clergy that annually immolated thou- 
sands of human victims in honor of their false 
deities, and in the introduction of another 
elass of men, who, having undertaken to 
exert a salutary influence over the Indians, 
succeeded only in instilling bigotry and su- 
perstition into their minds. This statement 


would excite our indignation were it not too 
absurd to be believed. The following are the 
facts as they are, not as our romantic author 
and antiquarian devotee has pictured them to 


his imagination. 

Montezuma, the emperor of Mexico at the 
time that Cortes made his appearance in that 
country, was, in the full sense of the word, 
a cruel and sanguinary tyrant, who lived in 
luxury and oriental pomp at the expense of 
thousands and millions of his unhappy sub- 
jects. He was more dreaded by his neighbors 
and the surrounding caciques than were the 
wild beasts of the forests, because they could 
resist the incursions of the latter, while against 
the former they found no protection. He sent 
his commissioners abroad to levy taxes and 
to collect men for the sacrifices; and where- 
ever these commissioners appeared, the In- 
dians trembled with fear, and durst not refuse 
any thing that their imperious master required. 
The Spaniards witnessed themselves the ter- 
ror which, at the very name of Montezuma, 
seized upon the minds of those poor Indians, 
who did not hesitate to implore the assistance 
of Cortes against the profligate tyrant. Such 
was his pride that he was unwilling to bow 
before his own gods. He acted treacher- 
ously against Cortes when the latter had none 
but the most friendly views; and his mode of 
living was not less remarkable for its barbarity 


than extravagance, ‘feasting occasionally, it js 
said, upon young children that had been killeg 
and dressed for his table. 

The high state of civilization in Mexico, at 
the time of the conquest, as gathered from 
Spanish authors, is to be understood in a re. 
lative, not, as Mr. M. seems to suppose, in an 
absolute sense. The ancient Mexicans, it js 
true, were much more civilized than the wan. 
dering tribes of America, or any of the Indians 
which the Spaniards had before met with, and 
the admiration which this unexpected state of 
Indian society awakened, led them to describe 
the wonders of the new world in glowing 
colors, and in terms which ought not to be 
understood literally. In alluding to the state 
of civilization in Mexico, of its armies, its ad- 
vancement in the arts, &c., they necessarily 
used language which was employed in Eu. 
rope for the expression of similar ideas. But 


to attempt to prove that the Mexicans were | 


incomparably less civilized than European 
nations, would be almost an insult to our 
readers: they were even far below the semi- 
civilized Chinese and Japanese of the eastern 
hemispheres, as all writers on the subject agree, 
who are not misled by their enthusiasm, ora 
two great love of antiquity. The truth of this 
opinion is clearly established by the monv- 
ments which the Mexicans have left us ; their 
rude paintings, their exceedingly imperfect 
writing, and the obvious fact that six hundred 
Spaniards were capable of subduing many 
millions of them. The councils of Mexico, 
which were held a short time after the con- 
quest, also afford evidence of the very imper- 
fect intellectual capacities of the Indians, by 
the many directions given to the clergy for 
the instruction of that people. As to their 
descendants of the present day, they have no 
reason to regret the revolution which formerly 
took place in Mexico. They were relieved 
by it from the awful necessity of supplying 
the daily and horrid sacrifices in use among 
their fathers. They enjoy in Mexico equal 
rights and privileges with their conquerors, 
and they may aspire to the honors of the re 
public, if they will, and possess the necessary 


qualifications: but above all they enjoy the} 
incomparable blessing of knowing the saving | 


truths of Christianity. According to our av- 
thor’s account, they are all free from the 
vice of intemperance, and many seem to bt 
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pious,* moral, and happy: and all this is un- 
doubtedly far more valuable to them than ad- 
yantages of any otherdescription. Mr. Mayer 
will not deny this, if he reflect but one moment 
on those words of inspiration, which he admits 
in common with us, and whieh relate to the 
knowledge of Christ: “‘ No other name hath 
been given to men whereby they can be 
saved.”” (Acts iv, 12.) The reflections of a 
modern writer on this subject appear to us 
equally judicious and apposite. ‘‘ Montezuma 
left two sons and three daughters, who em- 
braced Christianity. The eldest received bap- 
tism, and obtained from Charles V_ lands, 
rents, and the title of Count of Montezuma; 
he died in 1608. His family now rank 
among the nobility of Spain, and are a thou- 
sand times happier than upon a throne ce- 
mented by tyranny and the errors of an atro- 
cious and sanguinary superstition.”” If the 
modern Indian has not received from nature 
that energy and ingenuity for the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences and of social refine- 
ment, which characterize the whites, the de- 
fect is not imputable to him, though most of 
the charges brought against him by our 
writer are reducible to this head. We 
cannot agree with him that this deficiency 
among the Indians is a real evil; if it is a 
circumstance that brings down upon them 
the contempt of the fashionable world, there 
is good reason to believe that the former 
enjoy a peace and happiness which are un- 
known among the latter. We were pleased, 
however, and we hope: innocently, to find 
in Mr. Mayer’s letters the mention of an in- 
cident, which seems to indicate in the Indians 
of Mexico, not so much ignorance and stu- 
pidity as he generally ascribes to their race. 
[t appears that he was quite outyankeed by 
one of them, and that, notwithstanding his 
passports and diplomatic rank, he was induced 
by the Indian to pay the customary fee for ad- 
mission to one of the curiosities of the country. 


*«« At sunset, all the Indians employed on the pre- 
mises assembled under the corridor on the basement 
floor, to account to the administrador for their day’s 
labor and their presence. As he called their names, 
each one replied with “Alabo a Dios,’”’—‘‘I praise 
God,” and ranged himself against the wall in a line 
with those who had already responded. When the 
Whole list had been examined, they were dismissed, 


_ and departed in a body, singing an Indian hymn to the 


Virgin, the sounds of which died away in the distance 
as they plodded home over the level fields to their 
village.’"—P. 191, 





** We found the alcadé to be a stout old In- 
dian, in bare feet, shirt sleeves, skin trowsers, 
and nearly as dark as an African. He was 
enjoying his leisure by a literary conversation 
with the schoolmaster, who was his secretary, 
and the two were discovered in the midst of a 
host of ragged boys from eight to sixteen years 
old, seated on benches and learning their letters. 

“The moment we appeared, the alcadé 
rose to receive us with great dignity, and 
handing the passport to his secretary, he lis- 
tened attentively while he heard that Mr. 
and Mr. , of the diplomatic corps, were 
fully authorized by the supreme government 
to travel wheresoever they pleased, without 
let, hindrance, or molestation from any of the 
good citizens of the Mexican republic. When 
the secretary had concluded the document, 
and the aleadé had looked at it—upside down— 
and they had examined the signature of Vieyra 
and Bocanegra, and expressed themselves per- 
fectly satisfied of their genuineness, they re- 
tired to a corner for consultation. 

«*« The Sefiores,’ said the aleadé, turning to 
me, ‘ wish to see the cavern, and they have 
permission from the aleadés and chiefs in 
Mexico to go where they please ;—this is true ; 
bnt that liberty does not refer to the cave of 
Cacahuawamilpa, which is wrder ground, 
while the passport relates only to what is 
above! The Senores must have a license from 
the prefect here; and, moreover, they must 
pay for it.’ 

**T told him that the diplomatic corps never 
paid for any such permissions. He shrugged 
his shoulders and said that might be, and no 
doubt was all very true in the city of Mexico, 
but that it was not the custom here ; ‘ los diplo- 
maticos must fare like other people and pay for 
a license.’ ”” 


From the tone which Mr. Mayer’s work 
has thus far exhibited, the reader would natu- 
rally infer that he could scarcely have failed 
of assailing the Mexican clergy and monks, 
and we accordingly find him dealing out his 
abuse and derision of this graver class of so- 
ciety in no unmeasured terms. One would 
suppose that the eight beatitudes of the Gospel 
should be sufficient for our author; but he seems 
to be in favor of another, “ blessed is the land 
where there are no friars.””, Who would not 
sympathise with him at the sad misfortune of 
the Indians, who have been “corrupted in 
spirit by the superstitious rites of an ignorant 
priesthood ?” He excepts, however, from 
the general proscription the clergy of the vil- 
lages. 


** Throughout the republic no persons have 
been more universally the agents of charity 
and ministers of mercy than the rurai clergy. 
The village curas are the advisers, the friends 
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and protectors of their flocks. Their houses 
have been the hospitable retreats of every 
traveller. Upon all occasions they consti- 
tuted themselves the defenders of the Indians, 
and contributed towards the maintenance of 
institutions of benevolence. They have in- 
terposed on all attempts at persecution, and 
wherever the people were menaced with in- 


justice, stood forth the champions of their out- 
o 99 


raged rights. 


If Mr. M. will but apply to the clerical body 
generally what he says of the rural clergy, he 
will be right. Is it not evident that the city 
clergy, whom he distinguishes from their bre- 
thren in the country, more by the wealth which 
they are said to possess than by the place of 
their residence, would never have obtained that 
wealth, which has accrued from the free ob- 
lations of the people, unless they had endeared 
themselves to this people by their charity, be- 
nevolence, and zeal, which he represents to 
be the exclusive virtues of the village curates ? 
Mr. M. must be wonderfully credulous, to 
have received these statements from some 
Mexican freethinker as a matter of indubita- 
ble truth. Does he not know that it is an old 
custom among a certain class of men, to praise 
one order of the clergy and to decry the other, 


in order the more effectually to destroy both ? 
Did not the hypocritical Henry VIII denounce 
the minor monasteries as having fallen from 
the spirit of their holy profession, which was 
maintained, as he said, in the larger monaste- 


ries? But when the smaller monasteries had 
been swallowed up by the insatiable avarice 
of the monarch, the others soon followed in 
their ruin. An expedientof this kind was em- 
ployed also by the levellers of France as a pre- 
liminary of the revolution. They praised the 
rural clergy, as alone possessing that activity, 
charity and disinterestedness, which rendered 
their ministry useful, and they stigmatised the 
higher orders of the clergy, whose only crime 
was to defend the sound principles of religion 
and morality. No sooner did these men ob- 
iain power, than the insincerity of their praises 
disclosed itself; for they butchered indiserimi- 
nately the ecclesiastics of the villages and 
those of the cities. If Mr. Mayer had not 
contented himself with idle reports, but had 
followed them to their source and investigated 
the matter more carefully, he would have 
easily ascertained that the same rules, the 
same principles, the same education, the same 





feelings are common to all the members of 
the clergy, whether they dwell in a hamlet 
orina palace. Robertson, whose testimony 
cannot be suspected of partiality, for he was a 
Protestant minister, thus speaks of the Mexj- 
can missionaries without distinction: From 
the accounts that I have given of the humane 
and persevering zeal of the Spanish missiona- 
riés, in protecting the helpless flocks committed 
to their charge, they appear in a light which 
reflects lustre on their function. They were 
ministers of peace who endeavored to wrest 
the rod from the hands of oppressors. To their 
powerful interposition, the Americans were 
indebted for every regulation tending to miti- 
gate the rigor of their fate.’ Such were the 
first missionaries from Spain, and we have 
no reason to believe that the clergy, in 
their main characteristics, are different at this 
day. On the contrary, modern travellers and 
Protestants speak of them in most favorable 
terms.* It is plain, moreover, that from the 
vigilant zeal of the higher order of the clergy 
in Mexico, have proceeded all those virtues of 
charity, disinterestedness and devotedness to 
the popular welfare, which are conspicuous 
among the village curates. For whence this 
order and regularity, if not from the regula- 
tions of the Mexican councils, held in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century? If Mr. M. 
had read those councils, which are found in 
all libraries, he would have possessed himself 
of much more information concerning church 
matters and the real cause of the attachment 
which the people have for the clergy, than he 
has acquired by his hasty visit to churches, 
convents, and public institutions. 

There is yet another point on which the 
exceeding great zeal of Mr. Mayer to do jus- 
tice to Mexico, seems to have been neutral- 
ized by prejudice, precipitation, and levity. 
He often entertains his readers with the gam- 
bling carried on in the republic, with the 
beggary which he considers intolerable, with 
the bad state of the roads, and the poor ac- 
commodations of country taverns; with the 


* Life in Mexico, by Madam Calderon de la Barea. 
Incidents of Travel in Central America, by Stephens, 
vol. ii, p. 332. The latter author alludes to the whole 
Spanish American priesthood, from his own observs 
tion: ‘* They were all intelligent and good men, who | 
would rather do benefits than an injury; in matters 
connected with religion, they were most reverential, 7 
labored diligently in their vocations, and were without | 
reproach among the people.” 
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unmeaning and brutal amusements of bull 
fights and cock-fights, with the horrible mur- 
ders committed on some occasions, the perpe- 
trators of which have never been discovered ; 
with the bad regulations of the jails, with the 
little attention paid, as he thinks, to education, 
with the absence of internal improvements, 
rail roads, &c. All these and other similar 
topics afford room for so much speculation, 
they offer such a wide field to a romantic and 
inventive mind, they are so apt to be the sub- 
ject either of enthusiastic praise or of inordi- 
nate censure, that we think no reliance can 
be placed on the accounts given us of these 
matters by a traveller who runs post haste 
through a country, and sees only the bare ex- 
ternal of things. Much less do we feel inclined 
to admit, with our eyes shut, the assertions of 
an individual who has formed for himself his 
own ideas of high life, and places many dubious 
accomplishments and unimportant comforts 
among the necessary requisites of civilization. 
On this subject we will make a remark, the just- 
ness and propriety of which will be obvious to 
all. There are gamblers in all countries; crimes 
are committed, wherever men are to be found ; 
the utopia of a perfect republic is a mere dream 
of the imagination ; there are misery and beg- 
gary, vice and ignorance every where; and 
before we assail our neighbors on these mat- 
ters, and remonstrate with them in an angry 
and acrimonious tone, we should be certain 
that all is right with ourselves. ‘‘ He who is 
without fault among you, let him first cast a 
stone.”” 

We can assure Mr. M. that he need not go 
to Mexico to find bad roads and miserable ac- 
commodations in taverns. Let him travel 
westward from his native city; let him visit 
some of the counties of our own state, and he 
will behold a state of things not very dissimi- 
lar to what he found in some parts of Mexico. 
Let him visit that county of which it is prover- 
bially said, that a dog must lean against a tree 
in order to bark, and he will probably discover 
there what was witnessed by a friend of ours in 
a neighboring county; taverns where the travel- 
ler on asking for a piece of bread, is answered 
that they have none; no meat of any kind? 
we have none, sir: no potatoes? we don’t 
keep such things: no crackers,—no wine? 
nothing like it, sir. Our friend in this in- 
Stance did not fare better than a traveller in 
Vor. IIL.—No. 3. 14 





Mexico ;* all that he could procure for a liberal 
compensation, after a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney, was a slice of fat, the remnant of a piece 
of beef that had been cooked a week before, 
and a small quantity of cold turnips that had 
been prepared about the same time. 

We are no advocates of bull-fights and cock- 
fights, but we are far from casting an indis- 
criminate censure upon those who attend these 
exhibitions. They do not gaze upon such 
spectacles for the pleasure of seeing blood 
spilled ; we are confident that there are few, if 
any, characters of this description in any coun- 
try ; but they run to these amusements partly 
through habit, because their forefathers at- 
tended the same amusements; partly through 
curiosity and the love of the marvellous, which 
are gratified in no small degree by the power- 
ful feats of certain animals. Cruelty to a poor 
beast is certainly highly censurable; but is 
it not singular that our author, who was so af- 
fected in seeing these animals pass ‘‘ from ro- 
bust and active health, and the full enjoyment 
of every physical power, to death and utter 
oblivion,’’and has thence taken occasion to give 
the Mexicans an edifying lecture in five parts, 
should find it difficult to forgive Cortes for 
having suppressed, on that very spot, the sa- 
crifices of thousands of human beings? We 
are decidedly averse to bull-fights; but in the 
alternative of choosing between such exhibi- 
tions and theatres, as the latter are conducted 
in some places, we would unhesitatingly prefer 
the former, as less immoral! in their tendency. 
But this would not prevent us from sympa- 
thising with Mr. M. whose moral lessons and 
pathetic exhortations in relation to bull-fights 
and other sanguinary exhibitions are so often 
disregarded among our own people, who run 
in crowds and without distinction of age or 
sex, to witness the execution of their fellow- 
beings. We have no doubt that the multi- 


*«* As at the diligence hotel in the morning, every 
thing went to the tune of ‘ No hai;’ no hai beds, rooms, 
meats, soups, supper, nada! they had nothing.” (p. 171.) 
The multitude of foreign words with which Mr. M. has 
interlarded his book, will puzzle more than one of his 
readers; many willat least be far more surprised atthem 
than the Indians in the cathedral of Mexico, who were 
amazed, he says, at the Latin, to which they had been 
accustomed from their infancy, and of which they most 
probably had a translation in their prayer books. It 
seems, to use Mr. Mayer’s own words, that the author 
wishes to be as ‘queer as unintelligible.”’ Should the 
work ever see a second edition, we would suggest the 
addition of a key for the explanation of foreign words, 
aud also of the meteorological table. 
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tudes that flock to the latter spectacle, far 
outstrip in numbers the spectators of a Mexi- 
can bull-fight. As to murders, robberies, the 
bad condition of the jails, &c., we would re- 
mind our author that we have enough of all 
this to engage our attention at home; and 
when he will have wrought some reform in 
these matters, among ourselves, he can with 
much better grace undertake the reformation 
of Mexico. Charity begins at home. There 
can be but one opinion with respect to the 
conveniences of rail roads; all are delighted to 
enjoy the facilities which they offer; but if 
Mexico has no rail roads, neither has she the 
disadvantages that have sometimes resulted 
from them; and it would not be a matter of 
surprise if some individual from that country, 
travelling through the United States, would be 
equally scandalized at the doctrine of repudia- 
tion which has grown out of some of our rail 
road speculations, as he would be pleased with 
the comforts and conveniences which they 
otherwise afford. 

If a large proportion of the Indians know 
not how to read and write, may not the same 
thing be said of a vast number of the colored 
population among us, who in some states are 
even denied the privilege of learning those 
branches? As far as the clergy of the coun- 
try are concerned, we know that from the ear- 
liest period of its settlement by the Spaniards, 
the most effectual provisions were made by 
the ecclesiastical authorities for the education 
and religious instruction of the natives.* 

The charge brought against the Mexicans 
by Mr. M. of possessing little acquaintance 
with the ancient monuments of the country, 
and of answering all questions put to them on 
this subject with the everlasting qwuen sabe, 
(who knows?) should receive perhaps a more 
thorough investigation than our limits will per- 
mit. We protest, however, against the right 
of every one’s proclaiming himself an antiqua- 
rian. There is a proverb which says that no one 
ought to move out of his proper sphere; and 
if our author had followed this wise counsel, 
particularly in regard to ecclesiastical and his- 


* Indorum curati, tam sxculares quam regulares, 
omni diligentia procurent ut in illis oppidis, pagis seu 
vicis in quibus ipsi resident, schol instituantur ubi In- 
dorum pueri legere et scribere discant, Christiane doc- 
tring documenta accipiant, Hispanamque linguam do- 
ceantur. Id enim maxime conveniens est ad Christi- 
anam ac Civilem eorum institutionem.— Conc. Mez. an. 
1685, lib. i, tit. i, sect. v. 
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torical matters, he would not have committed 
so gross a mistake in antiquarianism, as to ip. 
form his readers that the use of the woodey 
rattle during the last three days of the holy 
week, is a usage introduced among the Meyi- 
cans by the Indians. This is a profound dis. 
covery indeed! Every school-boy in Catho. 
lic countries 1s aware that the rattle is used 
only as a substitute for bells, which are not 
rung during that solemn time: and the more 
learned know that it has been used in the 
church from the remotest period. We may 
dismiss this subject with the observation that 
the most elaborate, the most complete, the most 
satisfactory, and most universally admitted 
account of Mexican antiquities, is from the 
pen of Father Clavigero, who was a Mexican 
and a member of the Society of Jesus. When 
that learned and venerable body was sup- 
pressed, he retired to the papal dominions, 
and there composed his work, which was the 
result, not of a few months’ study, but, as 
we are informed by Mr. Mayer, who cites 
him freely, of a life-time’s labor and applica- 
lion. 

Mr. M. has recorded an instance of what he 
calls Mexican bigotry and intolerance, which 
we cannot suffer to pass unnoticed. What 
benefit, we ask, did he anticipate from the 
mention in his book of the murder of an 
American shoemaker, by a Mexican soldier, in 
1824? It appears that this act was occasioned 
by areal or reputed want of respect, on the 
part of the former, towards the Blessed Sacra- 
meat which was then carried to a dying per- 
son, and by a subsequent misunderstanding 
when the soldier remonstrated. Why should 
Mr. M. place such an incident before his read- 
ers? Does he wish to rekindle among us the 
flames of religious dissension and mutual 
hate? Does he not tell us himself that the 
soldier made his escape, and consequently 
avoided the punishment which would have 
been inflicted by the Mexican authorities! 
Why then should such a case be charged | 
against Mexico, when others much more |” 
atrocious have happened amongst ourselves! 
Has he forgotten the burning of the Charles | 
town convent? And we ask, is it reasonable, 
is it delicate, is it just, is it modest, to men- | 
tion individual and unpremeditated acts of 7 
violence, as evidences of bigotry in a foreign 
country, when he knows well that a wild fa 
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naticism has committed much more shame- 
less, execrable, and cold-blooded deeds at 
home ? 

The reader who will have perused the pre- 
ceding remarks will probably agree with us 
that Mr. M. has wofully disappointed the pub- 
lic in the execution of his promise, respecting 
Mexico. But there is another class of topics, 
that furnish just grounds of expostulation 
with Mr. M., more so, even, than those which 
we have considered, because his statements 
are still more inaccurate, and more injurious 
in their tendency. We allude to certain theo- 
logical views of the author, which he has scat- 
tered with an uncommon profusion through- 
out his work. Not satisfied with a display of 
historical and antiquarian erudition, he wished 
to favor the public also with specimens of his 
ecclesiastical learning; and accordingly he 
assails most unmercifully the ceremonies of 
the Catholic church, the devotion to the mo- 
ther of Christ, and especially the use of rich 
decorations in the churches and on our altars ; 
he moreover professes to be a great lover 
of evangelical poverty, not for himself, but 
for the clergy, and very unceremoniously in- 
vites General Santa Anna to rob them of their 
possessions. We cannot say all that we 
would wish on these topics; but the few re- 
marks we have to offer, will, we trust, be suf- 
ficient to place the theological abilities of our 
author in their true light. 

Mr. M. enters the arena principally as a ru- 
bricist, and aims at nothing less than the re- 
formation of the ritual. In his very preface 
he alludes to the subject as one of great im- 
portance when he speaks of ‘ painful exhibi- 
ons in Mexico which strike a stranger as 
disadvantageous both to intellectual progress, 
and the pure and spiritual adoration of God.” 
What those painful exhibitions are, he tells us 
in the course of his work: they consist of 
processions which are practised by the Indians 
in honor of the Virgin, in a much more abun- 
dant sprinkling of holy water than is suited to 
his taste, and also in the use of the Indian 
rattle during holy week, and of various pic- 
tures. and ceremonies commemorative of the 
passion of our Saviour during the same time. 
In reforming the ritual, Mr. M. would appa- 
rently make a wide sweep; and if we under- 
stand him right, he would go for the suppres- 
sion of crosses, images, medals, holy water, 





blessed candles, processions, statues, palms, 
and we know not what else. 

Speaking of the painful exhibitions which 
he witnessed in Mexico, reminds us of camp 
meetings, which Mr. M. has probably visited 
in his own country, as he makes it a point, 
he tells us, to see every thing at least once. 
We should be glad to know what he thinks of 
those exhibitions ; and how far he deems them 
advantageous to intellectual progress, and the 
pure and spiritual adoration of God? We 
should like to know whether the Mexican In- 
dians would do well to lay aside the practices 
which he observed among them, and to sub- 
stitute the sheep pen, the lying pellmell on 
straw, the yelling, the groaning, the hanging 
on each other, and the miraculous vision of 
the Saviour, with eyes almost bursting from 
their sockets, and other extraordinary work- 
ings of the spirit which are usually exhibited 
on such occasions? Until our author ven- 
ture an opinion on this subject we might be 
allowed to abstain from any further remarks: 
but one word more. We are at a loss to 
understand the requisites of that worship 
which, according to Mr. Mayer’s views, would 
be fitted to the pure and spiritual adora- 
tion of God? Perhaps he supposes that four 
walls, and a platform for the speaker, are 
the only externals of religion, and that no 
sign, no ceremony, no gesture, no prostration, 
no paintings are to be used, because God is 
a spirit, and must be adored in spirit and in 
truth. But we contend that a worship like 
this is altogether at variance with the nature 
of man, is a mere fiction, and an utter impos- 
sibility. If men were angels their worship 
might be purely spiritual; but as they are 
formed of a soul and a body, their worship 
must be both internal and external; the inter- 
nal worship being no doubt the most essential 
part, while, however, the external is not less ne- 
cessarily either an evidence or an effect of the 
spirit within. Hence worship among all na- 
tions, whether pagans, Jews, Christians, civil- 
ized or uncivilized, is always found to consist of 
interior sentiment and outward exhibition. In 
this sense only can it be said that the ritual of 
the Catholic is the ritual of many nations, as 
Mr. M. observes ; because it is the universally 
received expression of those interior senti- 
ments that every where exist in relation to 
the Deity. But a purely spiritual worship is 
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a fiction that sprang up in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and its novelty proves it to be spurious ; 
because the worship of God is not one of those 
things which, like rail roads, steam engines, 
and other mechanical apparatus, are destined 
to be improved by man. A worship purely 
internal is also a contradiction; because its 
practical advocates will either use no worship 
at all, or be forced into some external forms, 
as the camp meetings abundantly show, and be- 
cause man, in all his relations, in civil, military, 
or literary life, must have recourse to the use of 
signs or outward demonstrations, and it seems 
to us that he who objects to them, might with 
as much propriety contend that God should 
have created man a pure spirit, and not en- 
cumbered that spirit with a body. Mr. M. 
has no reason to fear that an outward show 
of religion, as regulated by the Catholic ritual, 
will in the least diminish, impair, or injure 
the interior sentiments of Christian piety ; let 
him procure that ritual,* and he will soon 
learn that the outward ceremony is used 
merely as the best and most efficacious means 
of producing those sentiments in our heart, and 
of conveying instruction through the medium 
of the senses, which are so many avenues to 
the soul. We canalso assure Mr. M. that we 
have known and still know men of strong and 
cultivated minds, who derive as much advan- 
tage from the use of these ceremonies, as the 
Indians in Mexico, or others who are incapa- 
bie of soaring into the intellectual regions of 
metaphysics. ‘The image of our crucified Sa- 
viour, for instance, is a book that is read 
alike by the learned and the ignorant; it in- 
structs the one as well as the other, and sug- 
gests to both various acts of adoration, love, 
and gratitude, at times and in places when 
they would not present themselves to their 
mind without the aid of this symbol. We 
fear that our writer has viewed the cere- 
monial of the Mexican church with jaun- 
diced eyes. A man who would see nothing 
more»in water than an element for the cleans- 
ing of the body, would think it passing strange 
that many should use it for cooking. If Mr, 
M. also, in Seeing an individual prostrate be- 
fere a wooden cross, imagine that the respect 
is paid to the wood, he must undoubtedly have 
witnessed many odd exhibitions in Mexico, 


* Rituale Romanum. Baltimore: J. Murphy. 
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and he will behold them every where. But 
such charges prove only one thing, and that 
is a complete ignorance of the Catholic ritual, 
and we must say that the fault of our author 
consists altogether in his having attempted to 
discuss matters which de did not understand, 
and to introduce reform into a science, the 
very alphabet of which he has yet to learn, 
However, if he persist in his plan of reform- 
ing the ritual, we would recommend to his 
perusal a very excellent little book,* from 
which he may gather much clearer and more 
rational ideas upon the subject. 

Devotion to the Blessed Virgin is another 
point on which Mr. Mayer has undertaken to 
display his dialectics, which will be found to rest 
only upon tales and legends. ‘That Mr. Mayer 
should be opposed to the devotion of which 
we speak, does not surprise us; he is a Pro- 
testant, and there is no point perhaps in which 
the diverse and hostile sects of Protestantism 
seem more cordially to agree, than ina marked 
antipathy to honor the memory and celebrate 
the virtues of her whom the Almighty himself 
honored, by despatching a heavenly messen- 
ger to announce to her, in terms of the highest 
eulogy, that she was the most privileged 
among women, and destined to act an im- 
portant part in the most stupendous of all 
events, the redemption of the world (Luke, ii.) 
But why should our author, apparently in 
the true spirit of intolerant bigotry, have held 
up Mexico to the ridicule of a Protestant com- 
munity, by the repetition of stale witticisms, 
which are unworthy of him, and fit only for 
the purposes of vulgar buffoonery? It ap- 
pears, from the statements of Mr. Mayer, that 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin has taken deep 
root among the inhabitants of Mexico, whether 
the descendants of Spanish or Indian ances- 
try. She is honored in a variety of ways, and 
this honor is attested not only in the public 
edifices consecrated to the worship of the Al- 
mighty ; it is exhibited also in the concerns 
and arrangements of domestic life. A person 
that had viewed things dispassionately, would 
have concluded that these practices which ex- 
ist in Mexico and all over the world, are but 
the fulfilment of the prophecy made by Mary 
herself. ‘* Behold from henceforth all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed.”’ (Luke, ii.) But 


* The Catholic Christian Instructed in the Sacra- 
ments, Sacrifice, and Ceremonies, &c. Balt. Lucas. 
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Mr. Mayer it seems was doomed to look upon 
every thing with a distorted vision ; and hence 
that ebullition of zeal which prompted him to 
hurl his theological weapons against the devo- 
tion which is paid to the motherof God. Heis 
much perplexed by the many titles under 
which she is honored: he can account for 
them only in the supposition of a metamor- 
phosis. There is the virgin of Guadelupe, of 
los Remedios, the virgin of dolors, the virgin 
of mercy, and it is still the same virgin; the diffi- 
culty is inexplicable ; there is evidently no way 
of solving it, except by admitting a metamor- 
phosis. Here we have one of his arguments 
against the devotion of the Mexicans and of 
Catholics at large ; he does not consider it per- 
haps as the strongest argument that could be 
urged ; but it will serve at least very well by 
way of atheological skirmish. Wenever had 
much faith in metamorphoses; but we shall 
believe in them still less in future, after having 
seen a gentleman of the bar succeed so badly in 
attempting to metamorphose himself into a di- 
vine. If Mr. Mayer wishes to be correctly in- 
formed upon this point, we will observe that he 
has not mentioned one half of the titles under 
which the Blessed Virgin is and deserves to 
be honored. She is revered and invoked as 
the Lady of mercy, for the favors that we ob- 
tain through her intercession; as the Lady of 
dolors, on account of the ample part which she 
bore in the passion of Christ; as the Virgin of 
Virgins, Comforter of the afflicted, &c; onaccount 
of other eminent qualities that commend her to 
our special veneration. These area few of the 
reasons for which Catholics celebrate the 
praises of the Blessed Virgin, and we see 
nothing in all this very difficult to be compre- 
hended. Will Mr. Mayer find it difficult to 
comprehend the encomiums that may be lav- 
ished upon him, from certain quarters, as an 
interesting writer, an accurate historian, a very 
erudite antiquarian, a learned divine, and a 
profound economist? Will he deem it neces- 
sary, in order to understand this, to have re- 
course to any species of metamorphosis ? 

Our author makes use of another argument 
that runs thus: On the noche triste (sad 
night) when the Spaniards retreating from 
Mexico were reduced to great distress, there 
fell from the knapsack of a Spaniard, a doll, an 
old relic of some pet baby he had left at home, 
and lo! it was proclaimed to be a miraculous 
14* 


image of the Holy Virgin! The doll was 
thenceforward sanctified, and this is the origin 
of the virgin of los Remedios. Hence the su- 
perstitious and idolatrous rites of the Mexi- 
cans........ Intranscribing this singular 
account, we thought that we might perhaps be 
dreaming; but on closer attention, with our 
eyes as widely opened as possible, we dis- 
covered that the story was really related by 
Mr. Mayer. But what are the authorities for 
this legend? No mention is made of them. 
The fact is, the writer seldom gives any author- 
ity, “ to save,”’ he says, ** the patience of the 
printer and of the less exacting readers.’? In 
the present instance, he does not even intro- 
duce the tale by “they say,” or “it is Te-- 
ported,”’ and thus the conclusion forces itself 
irresistibly upon the mind, that he is the au- 
thor of it himself, and we do not believe that he 
will have any difficulty in acknowledging the 
paternity of this fancy doll. But in connec- 
tidn with this subject there arises a question of 
antiquities, not unworthy of association with 
the Indian origin of wooden rattles. It 
would seem, according to Mr. Mayer, that 
in former times, the Spanish soldiers carried 
dolls in their knapsacks. Would it not be 
well for the writer, by way of completing 
his statements on these matters, to men- 
tion the periods when this practice was 
first adopted and then laid aside by the 
Spanish soldiers? In relation to this argu- 
ment of Mr. Mayer, we have but one further 
observation to offer, which is, that in our 
opinion he has vastly improved the polemical 
art, and considerably widened the sphere of 
theological discussion. In days of yore, it 
happened occasionally that credulous divines 
would draw false conclusions from legends 
which had been frabricated a long time before, 
and the origin of which they could not assign ; 
but our theological opponent both makes the 
legend and draws his conclusions from it!! 
We shall now consider our author’s last 
argument against the devotion the Blessed 
Virgin. It is plain that he expects sofmething 
from it, introducing it with a sort of triumph 
at the close of a letter, as if, like ahother Her- 
cules, he had crushed all his opponents wiih 


his theological club: 

“If the Virgin possesses the power to cure 
the maladies of others, she has not, alas! the 
skill to heal her own. She is in a most di-~ 
lapidated condition.” 
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This language of Mr. Mayer brought to our 
recollection what we believe to have been one 
of the most hideous scenes of the French re- 
volution, so fruitful in every kind of horror. 
A member of the national institute having in 
the course of his remarks, pronounced the 
name of God, there burst upon him a shower 
of abuse from those who were seated around 
him: ‘did you ever see him?” they asked, 
‘what was his form?’’? Some carried their folly 
io such a degree as to swear that there was no 
God, and tochallenge him. Noone, however, 
in that assembly of demons dropped dead, and 
though our hair stands on an end, at the bare 
recollection of such blasphemies, those men 
continued to receive life and health from him 
whose authority they had defied!!! Mr. 
Mayer, we are confident, would easily have 
refuted the silly arguments of these atheists ; 
let him apply his answer to the Blessed Vir- 
yin, and his objections will soon fall to the 
sround. He will find that the weapons 
which he hurls against his adversaries, will 
recoil upon himself. In short he will under- 


stand that if God permits irregularity, or does 
not punish immediately the blasphemies of his 


enemics, it isnot for wantof power, but because 
le does not judge it expedient according to his 
inscrutable designs; and for the same reason, 
to conclude that the mother of God has no 
power, because her statues are broken or de- 
eayed, is an argument the silliness of which 
surpasses its impiety.* 

We pass now to another topic, upon which 


* The reader perhaps may desire more positive in- 
formation about the virgin of Remedios, of which Mr. 
Mayer has furnished so absurd an account. We have 
not at hand any statement that could be considered per- 
feetly satisfactory : but there is every reason to believe, 
that any clergyman in Mexico would have cheerfully 
explained the whole affair to our author, if he had 
taken the pains toinform himself, and that the case 
would have appeared to him very plain and reasona- 
ble. And we may ask, why Mr. Mayer did not con- 
sult those who could have instructed him upon this and 
other matters, and who would have been delighted to 
serve him, possessing as he did, letters introductory 
and recommendatory from the highestdignitary of the 
Catholic church inthe United States? He has prefer- 
red, however, to es us his own impressions. The 
facts, as far as we have been able to ascertain them, are 
these: ‘ The joy of the Spaniards, (during the noche 
triste) , was so great in finding a place of shelter, which 
was attributed to a special protection of heaven, that 
these sentiments continued even after the peril had 
ceased, and Cortes afterwards erected a chapel upon 
the spot, under the name of los Remedios.”’ (Laharpe, 
Hist. Voy. Amer. vol. i, p. 481.) Whatis more na- 
tural than to suppose that the Spaniards placed there 
also an image of the Blessed Virgin, which after a 
lapse of three huudred years, is falling into decay ? 


MR. MAYER’S MEXICO. 


Mr. Mayer has ventured to be exceedingly 
prolix. We allude to the urgent necessity 
which he sees, of wresting from the church 
and clergy their useless wealth. This branch 
of his theologico-economical system he con- 
ceives to be of paramount importance, and he 
makes of it the burden of hissong. To render 
his deductions more obvious and palatable, he 
gives an estimate of the wealth of the church, 
During the course of his observations, he be- 
held so much massive gold and silver, so many 
precious stones, so many diamonds, emeralds, 
&c. that he values the church property at not 
less than ninety or perhaps one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, We are not prepared to con- 
test the accuracy of this estimate, or to call in 
question the metallurgic or statistical abilities 
of Mr. Mayer. But we may be allowed to re- 
mark, that not every thing that glitters is gold, 
and that the amount of gold and silver in Ca- 
tholic churches, is oftentimes wonderfully ex- ' 
aggerated by Protestants. The cathedral of 
Baltimore has been twice robbed of large can- 
dlestics and crucifixes, supposed to be of solid 
gold, or silver gilt. What a sad disappoint- 
ment for the robbers, when they perceived that 
they had jeoparded their honor and liberty fora 
few pounds of brass. But not to be too que- 
rulous, we will admit all the calculations of 
our author, and pass to the theological part of 
the question, which is the only point that we 
are willing to discuss here. Mr. Mayer dis- 
covers something flagrantly improper in the 
wealth of the church, because he contrasts it 
with the poverty of the leperos, who are al- 
ways present to his mind. But he would 
perhaps easily agree with us, that if these 
leperos were treated to a part of this wealth, 
they would be little benefited ; perhaps would 
not so much as buy a new pair of “ leather 
breeches,”” but would squander it away ina 
short time, without any other advantage than 
that of having spent a few merry days. This, 
however, matters not: Mr. Mayer is fond of 
the figure of rhetoric called antithesis, and 
consequently whenever he visits a charch, he 
makes it a necessary point of etiquette to find 
some poor beggar at the door, in squalid rags, 
in order to help out his views upon the ques- 
tion under consideration. This is the winding 
up of all his visits to the churches, as marriage 
is the conclusion of all comedies : he therefore 
speaks openly, and without the slightest am- 
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biguity or obscurity. Even in his preface he 


tells us : 

‘Jt has appeared to me, that it was the 
duty of that establishment voluntarily to 
unfetter its wealth, to reform its ritual, to 
sweep into the public coffers the useless jew- 
els that adorn the altars and statues, yet do not 
glorify the Almighty.” 

And in another place he invokes the sword 
of Santa Anna, to enforce his pathetic exhor- 
tation to voluntary poverty. 


« There is one thing which I confess I desire 
particularly to see General Santa Anna effect, 


and that is, an act for which the reign of 


Henry VIII is chiefly commendable; I mean 
theseizure and distribution of church property.” 


Mr. Mayer is kind enough to specify 
the object to which this property should be 
applied, and forgetting his philanthropic views 
towards beggars and leperos, he wishes it ap- 
propriated to the liquidation of Mexico’s indebt- 
ednessto England. As this debt is abouteighty 
millions of dollars, the church property would 
just suffice to extinguish it, and, at the same 
time, it would furnish a magnificent instance 
of commercial cancelling and balance in trade! 

The reader will be perfectly amazed at all 
these views of our author, and as to ourselves, 
we are entirely at a loss to conceive how an 
individual, who has undertaken to agitate a 
financial question (which, under the direction 
of some reckless demagogue in Mexico, would 
stir up all the elements of civil war,) could 
ever return to that country with any prospect 
of an honorable reception, or even of personal 
safety. But to return to the theological posi- 
tion of Mr. Mayer. According to him, the 
splendid decorations of our altars do not glo- 
rify the Almighty; gold, jewels, diamonds, 
&e. are useless accompaniments of religious 
worship. Be it so: will gold and precious 
stones glorify the Almighty any better on the 
breast-pins of English dandies, or on the 
rings and necklaces of English belles? Will 
they be more usefully employed in concealing 
the ugliness of aristocratic shrews, or dilating 
the vanity of noble fops, than in edifying the 
multitudes assembled around the altar of God ? 
We had always believed, that one of the most 
expressive modes of testifying a high regard 
for an individual, was to offer him a valuable 
present. Was it not upon this principle that 
the Almighty accepted the offering of Abel, 
which consisted of * the firstlings of his flock 
and of their fat”? (Gen. iv), and rejected that 


Or 
or 


of Cain, because he had reserved the best por- 
tion for himself? Did not the Israelites sig- 
nalize their zeal for the glory of God, when 
**both men and women gave bracelets and 
ear-rings, rings and tablets; when every ves- 
sel of gold was set aside to be offered to the 
Lord . . When the princes offered onyx stones 
and precious stones?”? Did not the Constan- 
tines, the Theodosiuses, the Charlemagnes, 
give the most unequivocal proof of their genero- 
sity and zeal forthe worship of God, by thesplen- 
did offerings which they made to his temples ? 
According to Mr. Mayer’s principles, all this 
was a false piety. Gold and diamonds should 
be reserved for the gratification of human 
vanity ; tinsel is good enough for the altars of 
religion. Jewels have a peculiar lustre on 
fops and belles; but the statuary of the church 
is sufficiently set off with pebbles. In short, 
insignificant man may build magnificent palaces 
for himself, but he will be doing much, if he put 
up a barn for the house of God. (Matt. xxi, 13.) 

In his remarks on this subject, our author 
has not trenched merely upon a _ theological 
question; he has assailed the principles of 
political economy, and the cultivation of the me- 
chanical arts, which are encouraged in no small 
degree by the richand beautiful offerings which 
Catholicity presents at her religious shrines. 
Curtail the demand for jewels and costly arti- 
cles, and you necessarily consign to inaction 
the talent and admirable skill of artificers, 
whose genius and handicraft have been more 
distinguished in the service of the church than 
in any other cause, by the splendid specimens 
which they have produced in the manufacture 
of sacred vases, vestments, and other funiture. 
But we are still more astounded by the model 
which our author proposes to Santa Anna for 
imitation. He would have this republican 
president walk in the footsteps of a tyrant, who 
knew no other justice than the dictates of a 
barbarous cruelty and wholesale repacity. Did 
not Mr. Mayer’s memory fail him, when he 
recalled the vandalism of Henry VIII? Inthe 
seizure of the monastic property, as every tyro 
in history must know, that monarch had no 
other design than to benefit himself and his 
guilty minions. It is true that the bill which 
transferred all these possessions to the crown, 
speciously announced to the people, that this 
measure would be a relief to the poor, and 
would supersede the necessity of taxation, and 
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of all further subsidies for the royal armies. 
But never did legislative robbers trifle so ter- 
rifically with a nation. Buta short time 
elapsed, when a new tax was levied, in order 
to indemnify the king for the expenses which 
he had incurred in the apostolic work of re- 
furmation. Money was extorted from the 
people by every possible method, taxes, loans, 
bounties, alteration of the coin, every means 
was employed to replenish the royal coffers, 
and a larger amount of funds was raised in this 
way by Henry VIII alone, than by all the mon- 
archs that had preceded him. ‘To cap the 
climax of regal swindling, the king proclaimed 
himself insolvent, and the parliament solemnly 
acquitted him of all his liabilities. What had 
become of the property plundered from the 
small and Jarger monasteries? It had served 
only as a mouthful for Henry’s insatiable pas- 
sions; he still cried more, more, because his 
debts had not been paid; and the necessary 
consequence to him was the robbery of his 
This is indeed a fine model for 
We can only say, that were he 


subjects. 
Santa Anna! 


to imitate Henry VIII, he would verify, at his 
own expense, what Charles V said of the 


English monarch’s folly, that he had * killed 
the hen that laid golden eggs.”? For the mon- 
asteries having been destroyed, the new occu- 
pants of these desecrated possessions were 
very far from offering the bounties which had 
been furnished by their ecclesiastical tenants, 
in times of peace as well as of public distress, 
and the fountains of that charity which had 
been the relief of the poor, were now dried up. 
It may be observed also, that the plunder of 
ecclesiastical property is always fatal to its 
authors. We had a remarkable instance of 
this truth in the transactions of the French re- 
volution : church property far exceeding the 
public debt, having been seized for the nomi- 
nal purpose of extinguishing this debt, did not 
prevent the state from becoming bankrupt. 
All similar spoliations will have a similar end. 
An eagle once beheld a delicious viand on the 
altar of Jove, and immediately pouncing upon 
it, he bore it off to his nest; but lo! acoal from 
the altar had clung to the meat, and soon en- 
veloped the nest in flames. 


MR. MAYER’S MEXICO. 


We admire very much Mr. Mayer’s pre. 
ferences for ecclesiastical poverty; but we 
could point out to him a much wider field than 
Mexico for the display of his laudable zeal, 
and one far more worthy of his comprehensive 
views. We allude to England; for although 
her monasteries have been swallowed up, still 
church estates and church wealth are not 
scarce ; there, instead of an ecclesiastical capi. 
tal of eighty millions of dollars, two thirds of 
of which are unproductive, he will behold a 
net income of perhaps the same amount! 
Who that has any zeal for the cause of cleri- 
cal disinterestedness, or the extinction of the 
public debt, could refrain, in an instance like 
this, from recommending the seizure of the 
church property! If Mr. Mayer succeed in 
England, he may perhaps devise some plan 
also for paying the aebts of our own state, not 
by the seizure of ecclesiastical property ,—for 
there is none,—but in some other way that his 
ingenuity may devise; for instance, the goy- 
ernment might lay hold of funds wherever they 
are to be found: upon the principle which the 
wolf urged in the case of the lamb, ‘ the 
strongest is always the best.’’ 

In concluding this article, we should per- 
haps offer some apology for its unusual 
length. We felt bound to notice the produc- 
tion of our townsman, and we can assure our 
readers that the subject is far from having been 
exhausted. The work is replete with objec- 
tionable matter, and it would be a pity to 
leave the author in an invincible ignorance of 
the fault he has committed. We do not pre- 
tend to justify Mexico in every respect; we 
are far from supposing that the republic or its 
inhabitants are immaculate; we have not 
aimed at giving the Mexicans a superiority 
over our own happy country, in political or 
social excellence; but it was a duty to vindi- 
cate them and their religion, from the un- 
founded imputations of a writer, whose pen 
got the better of his judgment, who has drawn 
his own fellow-republicans into the mud, and 
who has undertaken, after a hasty view of 
things, to condemn or to ridicule the customs 
and habits of a people, whose only crime isto 
be different from ourselves. 
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MOEHLER’S SYMBOLISM. 


Symbolism: or Exposition of the Doctrinal Dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants, as 
evidenced by their Symbolical Writings. By 
John Adam Moehler, D.D., Dean of Wurz- 
burg, and late Professor of Theology at the 
University of Munich. Translated from the 
German, with a memoir of the author. Pre- 
ceded by an historical sketch of the state of 
Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany 
for the last hundred years. By James Bur- 
ton Robertson, Esq., &c. New York (re- 
published): 1843. 8vo. pp. 575. 


O John Adam Moehler belongs the merit 

of having been the author of a book, which 
allcontemporary and subsequent evidence has 
concurred in pronouncing the most remarkable 
theological production even of this age of re- 
ligious inquiry. Extensive in its erudition, 
profound in its philosophy, severe in its dia- 
lectics, having for its subject religion, it 
might be supposed to address only a limited 
class of readers; yet in less than six years, 
five large editions in the original German 
were exhausted ; a translation from the first 
edition was made into the Italian and Latin 
by one of the ablest hands which the conti- 
nent could supply, the papal nuncio of Swit- 
zerland ; into French by M. Lachat from the 
fourth edition; and now from the fifth edition 
into English, published in London, and imme- 
diately republished in New York: thus almost 
completing the circle of Christendom. Upon 
its first appearance it became a text book in sey- 
eral of the Catholic universities, and not long 
after was by common consent accounted one of 
the classics of German literature. From the 
lecture rooms and the benches of colleges, and 
the conversaziones of men of letters, its fame 
found a way within the court’s impenetrable 
barrier of frivolity. The words of the late 
king of Prussia in reference to it were in all 
the literary journals of the day, and are a trib- 
ute to its merits as rare as it is indisputable. 
“There are three works,’”? his majesty used 





| to say, “for an able refutation of which I am 


ready to bestow any reasonable recompense. 
The first of them is Moehler’s Symbolik.”” But 
the guerdon was never won. German Protest- 
antism sent forth her men of might against 
Moehler, only to receive them back covered 
with defeat. She had in her armory neither 
sword nor lance which did not shiver to pieces 
in the owner’s grasp, against the harness of 
celestial temper in which the champion of the 
church had arrayed himself. The Ajax of 
Protestantism, the great Schleiermacher, de- 
clared the Symbolism the deadliest blow she had 
ever received, and where he “stood still,’’ 
combatants of lesser mould might not hesitate 
to retreat. 

Dr. Baur of Tiibingen, the most laborious, 
if not the ablest, of its assailants, not only did 
not make good his purposed defence of Pro- 
testantism, but as if his efforts to that end had 
only convinced him of the weakness of the 
system, he came out of the contest with all 
his religious convictions shaken into utter con- 
fusion, and subsequently became an avowed 
Pantheist, according to the most repulsive and 
cynical form. In his case, indeed, it seemed 
as if the mind, hurled back from the immova- 
ble rock against which it had dashed itself, 
was whirled off, like a comet by the sun, un- 
til it lost itself in the abysses of Pantheism. 
In a word, the sensation it produced through- 
out Germany was immense; Mr. Robertson, 
in his admirable memoir, says it was ‘‘ unpar- 
alleled in the history of modern theological 
literature :”? and truly it is no exaggeration 
to say so much. Perhaps, considering our 
greatly increased means here in the nineteenth 
century, for making a “ sensation”? with a 
book; steam-presses, cheap publications, read- 
ers infinitely multiplied, not forgetting, by any 
means, the buccaneering of the booksellers,— 
it would be no more than the truth to say 
flatly, that no book of its class ever published 
excited the same general and deep attention. 
Evidences all these of the reputation of the 
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work; and, at least, so many probabilities in 
favor of its merits. It is true that, in too many 
cases, for a work to be held good by many, it 
is enough that it be cried up—that it have a 
name; without much regard to its intrinsic 
merits. But it has not been so in this instance. 
Common fame, for once better than the char- 
acter unkindly given her, has not overrated 
the merits of the Symbolism. 

The bare conception of the work was the 
thought of only a master mind. In all con- 
troversies the main point is to define exactly 
the matter in issue ; but in religious controver- 
sies, as between Catholics and Protestants, the 
difficulty of settling this first and paramount 
preliminary is very great. Protestantism,— 
whether it be Lutheranism, or Calvinism, or 
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fighting, it is necessary first to settle definitely 
what are their doctrines ; which can only be 
done by reference to the recognized and au- 
thentic depositories of their faith, that is to 
say, their symbolical writings. About these 
there can be no dispute ; from them no evasion, 
If there be any doctrine in the case, it is 
there it will be found, and at least as well de- 
fined as elsewhere. It must also be obvious 
that any one who will collect those doctrines 
from these sources, will thereby greatly sim- 
plify controversy, and therefore do a service 
to religion. Now to do this work, is one of 
the main objects,—perhaps we might say the 
main object,—of the Symbolism. But it pro- 
poses to do more. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances 
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connected with the great schism of the six- 
teenth century is, that through all its manifold, 
strange, and apparently inconsistent opera- 
tions, you can trace the workings of a uniform 


Church-of-Englandism, or any other form,— 
is at the best, so undefined, so changing, that 
it constantly eludes the grasp of the most in- 
defatigable assailant; while, to make the mat- 
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ter worse, every particular advocate of Pro- 
testant doctrine finds, in the right of private 
judgment, permission to add as many more 
routations and as much vagueness as may 
happen to suit his purpose. A Catholic, 
therefore, arguing against a Protestant, knows 
not where to take him. He wiil fly about 
from Luther to Calvin, and from Calvin to 
Zwingle, and from him back again to Me- 
lancthon, just as caprice or necessity dictates. 
Driven from Augsburg, he falls back upon 
Dort, and if Dort becomes too warm for him, 
he deserts it at once for Lambeth. To speak 
less figuratively, this, that, or the other doc- 
trine is diluted down or wholly abandoned, 
and others assumed in its stead, as one or 
the other is found to be less or more “ avail- 
able.” Under these circumstances contro- 
versy seems too often to be merely an affair 
of wind and nimbleness, in which to succeed, 
one must have breath, swiftness, and perseve- 
rance, to turn, double, and give chase. 

For the truth of this we appeal to every 
reader who has paid any attention to contro- 
versy between Protestants and Catholics. Such 
a one cannot fail to note what we speak of, as 
well as the vast disadvantage under which the 
latter contends with adversaries who are con- 
stantly shifting their position, either of attack 
or defence. It does not need much reflection 
to see, that to carry on a discussion profitably 
with controversialists of this guerilla style of 








rule. Error has its logic as well as truth; it 
is not in man’s nature to tolerate any system 
which is wholly untrue, premises and infer- 
ences ; and the first error of sectarianism be- 
ing granted, all the others follow as necessary 
consequences ; there being in this way a con- 
nection and a unity of the whole system, 
which, without keeping this in mind, you are 
apt to view as simply an accidental assemblage 
of isolated falsities. Thus we are struck to 
see how in the midst of his most passionate 
and, apparently, utterly lawless extravagances, 
Luther is governed by an unrelenting and ir- 
resistible logic; so that what appear to be to- 
tally unconnected and fortuitous movements, 
are in fact bound together by a secret and ne- 
cessary connection, and are all referrible to 
his cardinal error upon justification, or the re- 
storation of man from his fall, through Christ 
Jesus. Thus it is also with Calvin; his error 
being a different, but equally fundamental one, 
upon the same great doctrine. It is an im- 
pressive and a wholesome reflection, to see 
these two mighty minds whose turbulent en- 
ergies rent Christendom into pieces, them- 
selves most ignobly constrained by the iron 
logic of error, driven on and on with a re- 
morseless consequentiality (if we may be pat- 
doned the word) from one step to another, 
every one carrying them farther from the 
truth, whence at first they had diverged. It 
is true that all the arch sectaries of Protest 
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antism differed from each other, but this 
makes nothing against our principle ; for their 
differences can be traced upon examination to 
q different first error, or simply to pushing the 
same first error farther towards its ultimate re- 
sults. To Moehler belongs the credit of having 
been the first, if not to discover the logic of Pro- 
testantism (and for aught we know, the merit 
of even this is his), certainly to trace it from 
its premises of falsehood, deduction after de- 
duction, through all its windings, and expose 
it in its entire vast and fearful proportions. 
Here then is another object of the Symbolism. 
. But there remains one other desideratum,— 
to apply to all these errors, original and se- 
condary, as definitively ascertained, the test 
of truth ; that is, to set beside the doctrines of 
Protestantism the dogmas of Catholicism, and 
in so doing demonstrate irresistibly, because 
as it were unintentionally and of necessity, 
the opposition of the one and the conformity of 
the other, to universally acknowledged truths, 
to the Gospel and Christian reason. Without 
this, Symbolism would have merely furnished 
the materials for a conclusive argument against 
religious error ; with it, it is—what it is, irre- 
fragable as the truth it maintains. 

Now, then, for clearness’ sake we will sum 
up more briefly the objects of the Symbolism, as 
already set down, perhaps too much in detail. 
To state clearly, impartially and indisputa- 
bly, upon the authority of their symbols, or 
public confessions of faith, the doctrines of the 
different sects of Protestantism : secondly, while 
sometimes ascertaining by analysis (as a chem- 
ist discovers the parts of a compound body by 
decomposing), or otherwise, the constituent 
elements of a dogma, sometimes tracing the 
manifold changes which the dogma has un- 
dergone, steadily to view all the parts of each 
system in their relation to the whole and to 
each other, and thus have a complete idea of 
it as regarded altogether or in portions ; its log- 
ical concatenation and consistency with itself; 
and lastly, by confronting these respective te- 
hets with the Gospel and Christian reason, in 
other words, with Catholic truth, (out of op- 
position to which the original errors must, in 
all cases, have sprung,) to demonstrate their 
falsehood, and consequently the truth of the 
system to which they are in opposition ;—are 
the three purposes which compose the idea of 
the Symbolism,—an idea which none but a 


master mind could have conceived, and which 
in a still stronger sense, none but a master 
mind could have executed. 

How it has been executed by Moehler, his 
work shows. To do justice to such an idea, 
two qualities are indispensable—/irst, an accu- 
rate logic which knows unerringly, and, as it 
were, by a sort of instinct, what consequences 
must flow from certain premises, and vice versa, 
the consequences being known, what must 
have been the premises ;—and next, a philoso- 
phic vision at once keen, comprehensive, and 
unerring, whether its task be to trace through 
all its windings and doublings,—through all its 
offshoots and their offshoots,—the one grand 
error ; that vision (to make our meaning plain 
by a figure) which in its piercing accuracy is 
like the surgeon’s knife as, directed by the 
master hand, it lays bare through its entire 
course some great artery or nerve, lifting up 
and cutting through the encompassing skin 
and flesh ; or to see at once any subject, how- 
ever vast, in all its due proportions, neither 
diminishing nor exaggerating any part, but 
grasping at once the grand points, and dis- 
cerning the relation which the intermediate 
ones bear to these, and to each other. 

To develop properly the idea of the Symbolism 
these two qualities were indispensable: yet of 
themselves, were hardly sufficient. They 
needed, as auxiliaries, a judicial frame of 
mind to which impartiality and a love of truth 
are a second nature, and all ‘* one-sided exag- 
geration’’ impossible ; and an extent of know- 
ledge which would almost preclude the possi- 
bility of being deceived. 

Now these great gifts, both those of which 
we have spoken as principal and as auxiliary, 
are in a very high degree manifested through- 
out Moehler’s work. The wincings of Pro- 
testantism, its movements of defiance, proved 
the home thrusts of his logic ; some of its most 
distinguished organs have acknowledged his 
serene and unswerving justice: and one needs 
but to read the Symbolism, to be struck with his 
overwhelming erudition. 

From every thing we have said, it must not 
be conjectured that the work has polemics for 
its object. It aims higher. Its end is, as its 
name purports, simply to furnish a sound and 
impartial exposition of the differences which 
divide * the various religious parties, opposed 
to each other in consequence of the ecclesias- 
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tical revolution of the sixteenth century, as 
these doctrinal differences are evidenced by the 
public confessions or symbolical books of those 
parties.”’ True, as the Protestant doctrines 
arose only out of opposition to the Catholic 
doctrines, they cannot be fully appreciated un- 
less by comparison with the latter; which 
comparison must have the effect of demon- 
strating the error of the one and the truth of 
the other,—true also, as one of the objects of 
the work is to unfold the logic of Protestantism, 
it must analyze its dogma, and, in so doing, 
necessarily evolve its fundamental error :— 
and true, again, as the individual conviction 
of the writer (however rigid his impartiality) 
must, of necessity, if he be loyal to the truth, 
find its way, and make itself heard sometimes 
in adhesion, and sometimes in condemnation ; 
this exposition of doctrinal differences must 
assume partly an offensive, partly a defensive 
character. Yet this comes about indirectly, 
and by necessary connection with the great 
end proposed, and (as Moehler himself re- 
marks) the mere explanatory and narrative 
character of the Symbolism is no more affected 
thereby than that of any historical narration, in 
which the historian does not conceal his own 
personal opinion of the personages brought 
forward and the facts related. 

In this way, the Symbolism most powerfully 
vindicates truth and refutes error, without, in 
itself, proposing to do either one thing or the 
other. 

The definition given above of the main end of 
the Symbolism, will also serve to mark its exact 
limits. Proposing to examine only those doc- 
trinal differences which arose out of the revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century, it does not 
touch any of the earlier sects, even though 
their existence be in some cases protracted to 
our times. Hence the Greek schism, and the 
heresies of Nestorius, Arius, Pelagius, &c. are 
as such, excluded. The Rationalists are also 
shut out, because, forming no organized com- 
munity, and having no symbol of their belief, 
it would be necessary to set forth the views of 
a thousand different individuals. The Saint 
Simonians and Socialists, the latest of error’s 
misshapen births, share the same lot, as not 
deserving a place among Christian sects, any 
more than the Mohammedans, who exalt their 
areh-impostor above the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. 


MOEELER’S SYMBOLISM. 


The many strange and discordant sects 
which have sprung from Protestantism, and 
which can strictly be considered as developing 
its first principles and pushing them out to 
their logical results, come of course, eyen 
though their origin is later than the sixteenth 
century, within the range of our author’s inqui- 
ries. These are the Anabaptists, the Quakers, 
the Hernhutters, and the Swedenborgians. | 

Doubtless, it will excite surprise, and per. 
haps regret, in the minds of those acquainted 
with the monstrous forms which Protestant. 
ism on the continent of Europe (in Germany 
especially) has of late been assuming, that 
a work “ which,’ in the words of Mr. Robert. 
son, “has excited so prodigious a sensation 
throughout Germany, which has been read 
by Catholics and Protestants with an avidity 
which proves that it responded to a want gen- 
erally felt, should have left untouched the 
exisung forms of Protestantism, and been ex- 
clusively engaged with the refutation of those 
antiquated doctrines that, though in certain 
Protestant countries they may still retain some 
influence and authority, can count in Pro- 
testant Germany but a small number of adhe- 
rents.” Mr. Robertson himself shall answer 
this objection. 


‘© How is this fact to be accounted for? | 
must observe that, although the Symbolism 
abstains from investigating the modern sys- 
tems of Protestantism, yet it presupposes 
throughout their existence ; and the work: itself 
could never have appeared, if Protestantism 
had not attained its ultimate term of devel- 
opment. The present forms of Protestant- 
ism, moreover, being only a necessary de- 
velopment of its earlier errors, a solid and 
vigorous refutation of the latter must need: 
overthrow the former. But there is yet ano- 
ther and more special reason, which, in de. 
spite of first appearances, rendered this work 
eminently opportune. <A portion of the Ger 
man Protestants, as we have seen, recoiling 
from the abyss to which Rationalism was fast 
conducting them, sought a refuge in falling 
back on the old symbolical books of the Lu- 
theran and Calvinistic churches, whose av- 
thority for upwards of sixty years had been 
totally disregarded. This movement of minds 
was seconded by some Protestant princes, 
particularly by the late king of Prussia, who 
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had learned from bitter experience, the dis- |” 


astrous political consequences which the doe- 
trines of Rationalism are calculated to produce. 
This sovereign, who was as skilful an eeele- 
siastical, as he was a military tactician, in 
order to escape from the two enemies, Catho 
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licism and sa eiiatieadidiaa aia ssi Ai lia bictate who were galling his 
flanks, sounded the trumpet for retreat, “and, 
assisted by an able staff of theologians, was 
making a rapid retrograde march on the old 
formularies—the bulwarks of Protestant or- 
thodoxy, which, for more than half a century 
neglected and dilapidated, had remained ut- 
terly untenanted. Moehler watched his mo- 
ment—fell with terrific onslaught on the re- 
treating forces—blew up the old Protestant 
strongholds—compelled the enemy to retrace: 
his steps, and brought him at last into such 
straits, that he must now either make an un- 
conditional surrender to the church, or be 
swept down the abyss of Pantheism. This is 
the origin and meaning of the present book— 
this is in part the cause of its prodigious suc- 
cess. Thus, it not only presupposes the extinc- 
tion of the elder, more orthodox Protestantism, 
but in so far as any human production can ac- 
complish such a thing, it effectual y will prevent 
its revival.””—Memoir, &c. pp. 73, 74. 


This is a satisfactory reply, and even if it 
were not so, the objection would be of little 
practical moment to us here in America, where 
we know only from others, of the uncouth 
creations of German Protestantism, and where 
as yet the ‘antiquated doctrines’? of which 
Mr. Robertson speaks, and to which the Sym- 
bolism addresses itself, are in possession of the 
field, as the only formidable opponents of the 
faith. 

The Socinians and Arminians also find a 
place, though occupying, the first in their ori- 
gin, the others in their ultimate results, the 
very opposite extreme to the primitive Protest- 
antism, and though many Protestants dispute 
the right of the former to a share in the name 
and privileges of Protestantism, yet it is too 
true that in the very bosom of that sect which 
most prides itself on its rigid orthodoxy, and 
which unquestionably has the largest inter- 
mixture of Catholic truth in its errors, Socin- 
ianism has found an undisturbed abode, in- 
fecting clergy and laity, and has even seized 
upon its high places, clothed in the priestly 
robes of a Conyers Middleton, or in the mi- 
tred honors of a Benjamin Hoadley. It is too 
true also, that to have the fellowship and 
communion of Protestant churches readily 
extended to one, he has only to leave the Ca- 
tholic church, and but little inquiry is made 
as to his doctrines, be they Soeinian, or even 
worse. For these reasons Moehler does not 
choose, as he says rather archly, to be guilty 
of an exclusiveness in behalf of Protestants, 
which they themselves do not put in practice 
Vor. IIl.—No, 3. 15 








against the Socinians. Arminianism is ad- 
mitted, because its intimate connection, at 
least in its origin, with Calvinism, renders it 
difficult to do justice to the latter without also 
speaking of the former. 

Doctrinal differences occupying entirely the 
attention of Moehler, it formed no part of his 
design to speak of matters of discipline, or re- 
lating to the liturgy, or non-essentials gene- 
rally, except in so far as they might happen, 
incidentally, to fall in his. way. 

What we have said, and the title itself of 
the book, have no doubt already indicated the 
sources whence the Symbolism has drawn its 

materials. As before mentioned more than 
once, the public confessions or symbols of the 
different religious communities are the great 
authorities ; though other sources whence any 
requisite entiation or more accurate defini- 
tion can be derived, are not overlooked. Un- 
der this view, liturgies, prayers, and hymns 
in public use, and recognized by authority, 
come in. Of course hymns, as being for the 
most part dictated by the feelings and the 
imagination, rather than the judgment, must 
be used with great caution, and accordingly 
Moehler refrains from deducing any proofs 
from the Lutheran *‘ Church Songs,”’ for in- 
stance, though they contain much that might 
be made useful for his purpose; or from the 
hymns, anthems, &c., of the Catholic church. 

There are also many writings of the reform- 
ers, Which, though they have not attained the 
weight and dignity of public confessions, are 
of high consideration, and must be very use- 
ful in elucidating, and not unfrequently in de- 
fining Protestant dogmas. Ina similar, though 
not exactly the same way, the writings of Ca- 
tholic theologians of universally acknowledged 
orthodoxy, but particularly the Catechism of 
the council of Trent, afford oftentimes satis- 
factory illustrations, explanatory glosses, so to 
speak, of particular doctrines in our formula- 
ries. Moehler, therefore, has not hesitated to 
avail himself of such help; while always care- 
ful, especially in the case of Catholics, not to 
assume the private opinion or speculation of 
one or more writers belonging to any religious 
| community, to be one of its doctrines. We 
have said “especially with Catholics,” for 
manifestly the individual opinions of certain 
of the reformers, must possess far greater au- 
| thority in connection with their respective 
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tical revolution of the sixteenth century, as 
these doctrinal differences are evidenced by the 
public confessions or symbolical books of those 
parties.” True, as the Protestant doctrines 
arose only out of opposition to the Catholic 
doctrines, they cannot be fully appreciated un- 
less by comparison with the latter; which 
comparison must have the effect of demon- 
strating the error of the one and the truth of 
the other,—true also, as one of the objects of 
the work is to unfold the logic of Protestantism, 
it must analyze its dogma, and, in so doing, 
necessarily evolve its fundamental error :— 
and true, again, as the individual conviction 
of the writer (however rigid his impartiality) 
must, of necessity, if he be loyal to the truth, 
find its way, and make itself heard sometimes 
in adhesion, and sometimes in condemnation ; 
this exposition of doctrinal differences must 
assume partly an offensive, partly a defensive 
character. Yet this comes about indirectly, 
and by necessary connection with the great 
end proposed, and (as Moehler himself re- 
marks) the mere explanatory and narrative 
character of the Symbolism is no more affected 
thereby than that of any historical narration, in 
which the historian does not conceal his own 
personal opinion of the personages brought 
forward and the facts related. 

In this way, the Symbolism most powerfully 
vindicates truth and refutes error, without, in 
itself, proposing to do either one thing or the 
other. 

The definition given above of the main end of 
the Symbolism, will also serve to mark its exact 
limits. Proposing to examine only those doc- 
trinal differences which arose out of the revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century, it does not 
touch any of the earlier sects, even though 
their existence be in some cases protracted to 
our times. Hence the Greek schism, and the 
heresies of Nestorius, Arius, Pelagius, &c. are 
as such, excluded. The Rationalists are also 
shut out, because, forming no organized com- 
munity, and having no symbol of their belief, 
it would be necessary to set forth the views of 
a thousand different individuals. The Saint 
Simonians and Socialists, the latest of error’s 
misshapen births, share the same lot, as not 
deserving a place among Christian sects, any 
more than the Mohammedans, who exalt their 
areh-impostor above the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. 


The many strange and discordant sects 
which have sprung from Protestantism, and 
which can strictly be considered as developing 
its first principles and pushing them out tp 
their logical results, come of course, even 
though their origin is later than the sixteenth 
century, within the range of our author’s inqui- 
ries. These are the Anabaptists, the Quakers, 
the Hernhutters, and the Swedenborgians. 

Doubtless, it will excite surprise, and per. 
haps regret, in the minds of those acquainted 
with the monstrous forms which Protestant. 
ism on the continent of Europe (in Germany 
especially) has of late been assuming, that 
a work “ which,” in the words of Mr. Robert. 
son, “‘ has excited so prodigious a sensation 
throughout Germany, which has been read 
by Catholics and Protestants with an avidity 
which proves that it responded to a want gen. 
erally felt, should have left untouched the 
existing forms of Protestantism, and been ex- 
clusively engaged with the refutation of those 
antiquated doctrines that, though in certain 
Protestant countries they may still retain some 
influence and authority, can count in Pro- 
testant Germany but a small number of adhe- 
rents.”” Mr. Robertson himself shall answer 
this objection. 


** How is this fact to be accounted for? | 
must observe that, although the Symbolism 
abstains from investigating the modern sys- 
tems of Protestantism, yet it presupposes 
throughout their existence ; and the work itself 
could never have appeared, if Protestantism 
had not attained its ultimate term of devel- 
opment. The present forms of Protestant- 
ism, moreover, being only a necessary de- 
velopment of its earlier errors, a solid and 
vigorous refutation of the latter must needs 
overthrow the former. But there is yet ano- 
ther and more special reason, which, in de- 
spite of first appearances, rendered this work 
eminently opportune. A portion of the Ger- 
man Protestants, as we have seen, recoiling 
from the abyss to which Rationalism was fast 
conducting them, sought a refuge in falling 
back on the old symbolical books of the Lu- 
theran and Calvinistic churches, whose au- 
thority for upwards of sixty years had been 
totally disregarded. This movement of minds 
was seconded by some Protestant princes, 
particularly by the late king of Prussia, who 
had learned from bitter experience, the dis- 
astrous political consequences which the doc- 
trines of Rationalism are calculated to produce. 
This sovereign, who was as skilful an eeele- 
siastical, as he was a military tactician, 
order to escape from the two enemies, Catho- 
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licism and Rationalism, who were galling his 
flanks, sounded the trumpet for retreat, and, 
assisted by an able staff of theologians, was 
making a rapid retrograde march on the old 
formularies—the bulwarks of Protestant or- 
thodoxy, which, for more than half a century 
neglected and dilapidated, had remained ut- 
terly untenanted. Moehler watched his mo- 
ment—fell with terrific onslaught on the re- 
treating forces-—blew up the old Prctestant 


strongholds—compelled the enemy to retrace: 


his steps, and brought him at last into such 
straits, that he must now either make an un- 
conditional surrender to the church, or be 
swept down the abyss of Pantheism. This is 
the origin and meaning of the present book— 
this is in part the cause of its prodigious suc- 
cess. Thus, it not only presupposes the extinc- 
tion of the elder, more orthodox Protestantism, 
but in so far as any human production can ac- 
complish such a thing, it effectually will prevent 
its revival.’’—Memoir, &c. pp. 73, 74. 

This is a satisfactory reply, and even if it 
were not so, the objection would be of little 
practical moment to us here in America, where 
we know only from others, of the uncouth 
creations of German Protestantism, and where 
as yet the ‘‘ antiquated doctrines’? of which 
Mr. Robertson speaks, and to which the Sym- 
bolism addresses itself, are in possession of the 
field, as the only formidable opponents of the 
faith. 

The Socinians and Arminians also find a 
place, though occupying, the first in their ori- 
gin, the others in their ultimate results, the 
very opposite extreme to the primitive Protest- 
antism, and though many Protestants dispute 
the right of the former to a share in the name 
and privileges of Protestantism, yet it is too 
true that in the very bosom of that sect which 
most prides itself on its rigid orthodoxy, and 
which unquestionably has the largest inter- 
mixture of Catholic truth in its errors, Socin- 
ianism has found an undisturbed abode, in- 
fecting clergy and laity, and has even seized 
upon its high places, clothed in the priestly 
robes of a Conyers Middleton, or in the mi- 
tred honors of a Benjamin Hoadley. It is too 
true also, that to have the fellowship and 
communion of Protestant churches readily 
extended to one, he has only to leave the Ca- 
tholic church, and but little inquiry is made 
as to his doctrines, be they Soeinian, or even 
worse. For these reasons Moehler does not 
choose, as he says rather arehly, to be guilty 
of an exclusiveness in behalf of Protestants, 
which they themselves do not put in practice 
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against the Socinians. Arminianism is ad- 
mitted, because its intimate connection, at 
least in its origin, with Calvinism, renders it 
difficult to do justice to the latter without also 
speaking of the former. 

Doctrinal differences occupying entirely the 
attention of Moehler, it formed no part of his 
design to speak of matters of discipline, or re- 
lating to the liturgy, or non-essentials gene- 
rally, except in so far as they might happen, 
incidentally, to fall in his. way. 

What we have said, and the title itself of 
the book, have no doubt already indicated the 
sources whence the Symbolism has drawn its 
materials. As before mentioned more than 
once, the public confessions or symbols of the 
different religious communities are the great 
authorities ; though other sources whence any 
requisite explanation or more accurate defini- 
tion can be derived, are not overlooked. Un- 
der this view, liturgies, prayers, and hymns 
in public use, and recognized by authority, 
come in. Of course hymns, as being for the 
most part dictated by the feelings and the 
imagination, rather than the judgment, must 
be used with great caution, and accordingly 
Moehler refrains from deducing any proofs 
from the Lutheran *‘ Church Songs,”’ for in- 
stance, though they contain much that might 
be made useful for his purpose; or from the 
hymns, anthems, &c., of the Catholic church. 

There are also many writings of the reform- 
ers, Which, though they have not attained the 
weight and dignity of public confessions, are 
of high consideration, and must be very use- 
ful in elucidating, and not unfrequently in de- 
fining Protestant dogmas. Ina similar, though 
not exactly the same way, the writings of Ca- 
tholic theologians of universally acknowledged 


orthodoxy, but particularly the Catechism of 


the council of Trent, afford oftentimes satis- 
factory illustrations, explanatory glosses, so to 
speak, of particular doctrines in our formula- 
ries. Moehler, therefore, has not hesitated to 
avail himself of such help; while always care- 
ful, especially in the case of Catholics, not to 


assume the private opinion or speculation of 


one or more writers belonging to any religious 
community, to be one of its doctrines. We 
have said “especially with Catholics,” for 
manifestly the individual opinions of certain 
of the reformers, must possess far greater au- 
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creeds, than those of any Catholics in. con- 
nection with Catholic dogmas. Why this 
should be so, will be apparent upon reflection. 

A fundamental error of the reformation 
was (what we cannot name without coining 
a word, and an uncouth one) its Individualism ; 
that is, its exalting the individual at the ex- 
pense of the society or church. Of this, one 
development was the establishment of the rule 
of private judgment; though, in practice, this 
meant simply, the rule of the private judg- 
ment of one, or two, or three over all the rest. 
Like most, if not all of the errors of that move- 
ment, this was by no means new. It was too 
congenial with the tendencies of our corrupt 
nature to be a novelty. Every where in the 
mythologies of the heathen world from the 
earliest record to the present day, we see its 
workings in their self-seeking tenets,—their 
intensely sensual doctrines, and their deifica- 
tion of man’s worst passions. Wherever the 
light of pure Christianity has not pierced, we 
find it reign uncontrolled in the midst of the 
moral desolation which, as despotism in the 
state, and sensuality in religion, it has created. 
The subtlest of all errors, it lay at the very 
root of Protestantism, and, perhaps unknown 
to themselves, was the mainspring of the ac- 
tions of the reformers; moving in Luther, 
when, discarding bishops, fathers, popes, nay, 
the entire church, he set up himself as the 
new centre of faith ; thus individualising reli- 
gion. He, and Calvin, and Zwingle are the 
creators of their respective creeds; have ne- 
cessarily powerfully impressed upon them 
their individuality; and to them, therefore, 
we must often have recourse for a full and 
vivid appreciation of the doctrines of their 
sects, and their deep internal signification. In 
Luther’s case, from the energy of his power- 
ful will, and the vigor of his certainly great 
mind, the whole system of Protestantism re- 
ceived so deeply the stamp of his thoughts, 
and its details are so thoroughly interwoven 
with the train of his ideas, even to the order 
of their succession, that it is useless to think 
of separating them. Indeed, without retain- 
ing the connection and proportion of his 
intellectual action, it is impossible to com- 
prehend truly the inward construction and 
philosophy—in a word, the rationale of Pro- 
testantism. A remark of Moehler’s will still 
further elucidate our meaning. 


MOEHLER’S SYMBOLISM. 


«* As in Luther the circle of doctrines which 
constitute the peculiar moral life of the Pro- 
testant communities, was produced with the 
most independent originality ; as all who stand 
to him in a spiritual relation, like children to 
their parents, and on that account bear his 
name, draw from him their moral nurture and 
live on his fulness ; so it is from him we must 
derive the most vivid, profound, and certain 
knowledge of his doctrines. The peculiar 
emotions of his spirit, out of which his sys 
tem gradually arose, or which accompanied its 
rise; the higher views, wherein often, though 
only in passing, he embraced all its details, as 
well as traced the living germ, out of which 
the whole had by degrees grown up; the ra- 
tional construction of his doctrine by the exhi- 
bition of his feelings; all this is of high sig- 
nificancy to one who will obtain a genuine 
scientific apprehension of Protestantism, as a 
doctrinal system, and who will master its lead- 
ing fundamental principle.”’ (p. 98.) 

Before quitting the subject of Individualism, 
and there being no probability that we shall 
have occasion to return to it, we may be per- 
mitted some remarks upon it as an argument 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. 

Waiving entirely the question of with which 
system are the truth and the divine promise, 
but looking at both simply as human crea- 
tions, we cannot avoid the conclusion that this 
grand error of Protestantism must, in the 
nature of things, be fatal to its existence. Al 
the tendencies of Individualism are to concen- 
trate in one’s self,—to isolate the units,—to 
break up and destroy the society ; and though, 
for a time, the social instincts of man and the 
tyranny of a few powerful intellects may 
postpone this result, sooner or later it will 
come. With Catholicism it is quite the con- 
trary ; a communion of faith and works, obe- 
dience of the individual to the authority of 
the body, constant tendencies round the cen- 
tre of unity; in fact, all those elements out ol 
which philosophers, in their closets, love to 
make model societies, but which, in practice, 
they find it impossible to combine successfully. 
The moving principle of the one repels; that 
of the other attracts. With Catholic writers, 
exactly the reverse holds from that which 
is the case with Protestants. So far from | 
having been the creators of the dogmas upon | J 
which they commeat, they found them already | ¥ 
in full existence and authority, and could not 
modify nor in any way affect them ; and there- 
fore, it is both possible and necessary to sepa- 
rate in their writings what is of faith, and 
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what is of private opinion. The self-forgetting 
abnegation of Catholicism, directly opposite 
to the self-exalting Individualism of Protestant- 
ism, has always concurred to uphold, to its 
full extent, the authority of the church in all 
her doctrinal decisions. Here may be re- 
marked a gross but very common error on the 
part of Protestants, and betraying a profound 
ignorance of the nature of Catholicism,—when 
they adduce as an argument against the unity 
and infallibility of the church, the difference 
among her fathers and doctors on points which 
she has not defined. To impute to the church, 
for instance, the opinions of the Thomists or Mo- 
linists relative to the mode of operation of divine 
srace, would be to elevate their particular views 
to a dignity and worth, which, in the Catholic 
church they never can possess. Whatever is 
necessary to salvation is of, or appertains to 
faith ; and so much the church has clearly de- 
fined,— which definition can suffer neither ad- 
dition nor diminution, nor alteration of any 
sort. But the line between faith and opinion 
is too widely drawn to be overlooked by any 
sincere or acute observer, and while she re- 
quires of all unity in matters of faith, she does 
not expect the same in matters of opinion. 

For these reasons the individual views of 
Catholic writers can never have nearly the 
same value as affecting the doctrine of their 
church, as those of the principal reformers in 
relation to Protestant symbols. Nevertheless, 
as we have said, they may often be used as 
developing and elucidating the meaning of the 
formularies when these last are not sufficiently 
ample and detailed. This is especially the case 
with the catechism of the council of Trent, in 
relation to the decrees of the council. From all 
this follows what has been already remarked, 
that in the use of the writings of Catholic and 
Protestant theologians for the purposes of the 
Symbolism, a marked difference must be made, 
of which Moehler has been fully observant. 

Having now disposed of the nature,—the 
objects, limits, and sources,—of the Symbolism, 
some notice of the manner in which they are 
developed in the author’s treatment of the va- 
rious doctrines taken up, naturally follows. 

There can be no question but that the reli- 
gious schism of the sixteenth century had its 
rise in the great question of ‘ Justification ;”’ 
and naturally too. The hope of salvation is, 
in some shape or other, more or less clearly 
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defined, at the bottom of every human heart, 
and in the Christian man suggests to him to 
consider the means whereby that great end is 
to be attained. Justirication, or the eleva- 
tion of the sinner by the divine grace from his 
state of sinfulness to that of grace and of adop- 
tion among the children of God, was, therefore, 
the *‘ inmost and deepest centre”? of human ac- 
tion, from which the first differences arose. But 
from this centre, to use the words of our author, 

‘The opposition spread backward and for- 
ward, and reached the two terms of human 
history, which were necessarily viewed in ac- 
cordance with the changes introduced in the 
central point.”’ 

That is to say (for Moehler is here, though 
the point is of the utmost import, hardly suf- 
ficiently explicit), the erroneous views of the 
reformers with respect to justification did by 
logical consequence, and by necessity from 
the harmonious construction of the Catholic 
dogma (for the more consistent is a system, 
the more are all its parts affected by any at- 
tack on its central principle) induce erroneous 
views of the primitive state ofeman, his fall, 
original sin and its consequences, on the one 
side, and on the other, of the nature of justifying 
faith as the internal life of those having fellow- 
ship in Christ, of the sacraments, and of their 
external union and connection with each other, 
the church both in this world and the world to 
come. This, which may be called the historical 
order of the Protestant errors, Moehler has 
chosen to adopt for method’s sake, in prefer- 
ence to the other, which may be termed the 
logical or actual succession thereof, beginning 
with justification and thence tracing the errors 
as they arose; as may be seen clearly by the di- 
visions of this portion of his work ; as follows: 

*‘Cuap.I.—Differences in doctrine respecting 
the primitive state of man and the origin of evil. 

** Cuap. I1.—Of original sin and its conse- 
quences. 

**Cuap. III.—Opposite views on the doc- 
trine of justification.—On justifying faith ; ap- 
preciation of the theoretical and practical 
grounds which the Protestants allege for their 
view of faith. 

**Cuap. 1V.—Differences in the doctrine of 
the sacraments. 

**Cuap. V.—Differences in respect to the 
doctrine on the church. 


“© Cuap. VI.—The church in the next world, 
and its connection with the church militant.’’ 


That these subjects are treated with an abil- 
ity proportioned to their profound importance, 
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is no more than doubtlessly Moehler’s high re- 
putation has prepared most readers to expect ; 
yet we should be glad to have some evidence of 
the almost transparent clearness, the precision 
and force of his reasoning ; the sweeping com- 
prehensiveness of his attack and defence ; and 
his powers of generalizingin which no writer, 
that we can at present call to mind, surpasses 
him; but, unfortunately we had almost said, 
the logical connection which renders his work 
so valuable, also makes it difficult to extract 
any part (which can be brought within our 
limits) witheut doing it an injustice. Chapter 
XXIII, however, on “ The doctrine of Purga- 
tory in its connection with the Catholic doc- 
trine of Justification,’? embodies so much 
sound argument, establishes so conclusively 
not only the doctrine, but that rejection of it by 
the Protestants was owing not to any objection 
which they could bring against it, but (as was 
the case with many other doctrines of the 
ehurch) because of its incompatibility with 
their cardinal and shocking error respecting the 
impossibility of fulfilling the whole law, (itself 
connected with theirtheory of Justification) and, 
withal, vindicates so entirely the Catholic view 
of works of supererogation ; happening, more- 
over, to be rather more manageable in point of 
length than usual, that we are induced to give 
it entire. 


*« The doctrine of Purgatory in its connection 
with the Catholic doctrine of Justification.—The 
doctrine of the possibility of the fulfilment of 
the law, must now be treated more fully and 
minutely. ‘The conflicting doctrines are of 
such importance, as to deserve a more precise 
statement of the arguments on either side. 
Calvin says: ‘Never hath a man, not even 
one regenerated in the faith in Christ, wrought 
«a morally good work,—a work which, if it 
were strictly judged, would not be damnable.’ 
Admitting even this impossibility to be pos- 
sible, yet the author of such an action would 
still appear impure and polluted, by reason of 
his other sins. It is not the outward show of 
works, which perhaps in their external char- 
acter may satisfy the moral law, but it is the 
purity of the will, which is regarded by God. 
Now, if we but raise our eyes to the judgment- 
seat of the Almighty, who will venture to 
stand before it? It is, therefore, evident, that 
the doctrine of an internal justification, involv- 
ing the necessity of the fulfilment of the law, 
is reprehensible, because it must precipitate 
troubled consciences into despair.* 


*«* Calvin Instit. lib. iii, ec. 14, § 11, fol. 279. ‘ Duo- 
bus his fortiter insistendum, nullum unguam extitisse 
pii hominis opus, quod, si severo Dei judicio examina- 
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“In reply to this, the Catholic observes: 
Either it is possible for man, strengthened and 
exalted by the divine aid, to observe the moral 
law, in its spirit, its true inward essence, or it 
is impossible to do so. If the former be the 
case, then, undoubtedly, such observance can- 
not be too strongly urged ; and every one may 
find a proof for its possibility in the fact, that, 
on every transgression of the law, he accuses 
himself as a sinner: for every accusation of 
such a kind involves the supposition that its 
fulfilment is possible, and even, with assist- 
ance from above, not difficult. But if the lat- 
ter be the case, then the cause must be sought 
for only in God, and in such a way, that either 
the Almighty hath not framed human nature 
for the attainment of that moral standard 
which he proposes to it, or he doth not im- 
part those higher powers, which are necessary 
to the pure and not merely outward, but in- 
ternal, compliance with his laws. In both 
cases, the cause of the non-fulfilment lies in 
the divine will; that is to say, God is repre- 
sented as not willing that his will should be 
complied with, which is self-contradictory. 
But in any case, there could be no conceivable 
guilt in respect to this non-obedience to the 
law, and, accordingly, there could be, notwith- 
standing the non-ohservance of the divine 
precepts, no obstacle to the attainment of eter- 
nal felicity.* 

‘If it be urged, that reference is had exclu- 
sively to man’s fallen nature, which is in a 
state of incapacity for the fulfilment of the 
law, we may reply, that God in Christ Jesus 
hath raised us from this fall; and it was justly 
observed by the council of Trent, that, in vir- 
tue of the power of Christ’s spirit, no precept 
was impracticable to man. Tor to the heritage 
of corruption, a heritage of spiritual power in 
Christ hath been opposed, and the latter can 
in every way be victorious over the former. 
Or do we believe the moral law to have been 
framed merely for the nature of Adam, for his 
brief abode in paradise, and not for the thou- 
sands of years that humanity was to endure ?¢ 


retur, non esset damnabile. Ad hee, si tale aliquod 
detur, quod homini possibile non est, peccatis tamen, 
quibus laborare autorem ipsum certum est, vitiatum ac 
inquinatum, gratiam perdere ; atque hic est precipuus 
disputationis cardo.’ c. 14, §1, fol. 270: * Hue, hue 
referenda mens est, si volumus de vera justitia inqui- 
rere: quomodo celesti judici respondeamus, cum nos 
ad rationem vocaverit.’ § 4; ‘ Illicnihil proderunt ex- 
terne bonorum operum pompe . . . . Sola postulabitur 
voluntatis sinceritas.’ Cf. Chemn. Exam. Conc. Trid. 
part 1, p. 294. 

* «It many times really occurred to Luther, as if his 
doctrine led to the conclusion, that the eternal order of 
things prevented our observance of the law. So he 
says ( Tuble-talk, p. 162, b. Jena, 1603) ,—* God hath 
indeed known that we would not, and could not, do 
every thing; therefore hath he granted to us remissio- 
nem peccaiorum.’ Indeed! 

+‘*Concil. Trid. Sess. vi. c. xi. ‘ De observatione 
mandatorum, deque illius necessitate et possibilitate. 
Nemo autem, quantumvis justificatus, liberum se esse 
ab observatione mandatorum putare debet: nemo te- 
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‘In modern times, some men have endea- 
yored to come to the aid of the old orthodox 
Lutheran doctrine, by assuring us that the 
moral law proposes to men an ideal standard, 
which, like every thing ideal, necessarily re- 
mains unattained. If such really be the case 
with the moral law, then he who comes not up 
to it, can as little incur responsibility, as an 
epic poet for not equalling Homer’s Iliad. 
More intellectual, at least, is the theory, that 
the higher a man stands on the scale of mo- 
rality,the more exalted are the claims which the 
moral law exacts of him ; so that they increase, 
as it were, to infinity with the internal growth 
of man, and leave him ever behind them. 
When we contemplate the lives of the saints, 
the contrary phenomenon will arise to view. 
The consciousness of being in the possession 
of an all-sufficing, infinite power, ever dis- 
closes the tenderer and nobler relations of man 
to God and to his fellow-creatures ; so that the 
man sanctified in Christ, and filled with his 
spirit, ever feels himself superior to the law. 
Itis the nature of heaven-born love,—which 
stands so far, so infinitely far, above the claims 
of the mere law, never to be content with its 
own doings, and ever to be more ingenious in 
its devices ; so that Christians of this stamp not 
unfrequently appear to men of a lower grade 
of perfection, as enthusiasts, men of heated 
fancy and distempered mind. Itis only in this 
way that remarkable doctrine can be satisfac- 
torily explained, which certainly, like every 
other that hath for centuries existed in the world, 
and seriously engaged the human mind, is 
sure to rest on some deep foundation,—the 
doctrine, namely, that there can be works 
which are more than suflicient (opera superero- 
gationis,)—a doctrine, the tenderness and deli- 
eacy whereof eluded, indeed, the perception 
of the reformers ; for they could not even once 
rise above the idea, that man could ever be- 
come free from immodesty, unjust wrath, 
avarice, &c. The doctrine in question, indeed, 
(on which the council of Trent does not enter 
into detail,) in proportion as the principle, 
whereon it is based, is more exalted, is on that 
account the more open to gross misrepresenta- 
tion ; especially if, as the reformers were im- 
prudent enough to do, we look to mere out- 
ward, arbitrary actions. Quite untenable is 


meraria illa et a patribus sub anathemate prohibita voce 
uti, Dei precepta homini justificato ad observandum 
esse impossibilia. Nam Deus impossibilia non jubet, 
sed jubendo monet et facere quod possis, et petere quod 
non possis, et adjuvat, ut possis. Cujus mandatagravia 
non sunt, cujus jugum suave estet onusleve. Qui enim 
tunt filii Dei, Christum diligunt; qui autem diligunt 
eum, ut ipsemet testatur, servant sermonesejus. Quod 
utique cum divino auxilio prestare possunt,’ etc. 
Hence Innocent X, in his constitution against the five 
propositions of Jansenius, has rightly condemucd the 
following proposition (Hard. Concil. tom. xi, p. 143, 
n. 1:) * Aliqua Dei precepta justis volentibus et conan- 
tibus, secundum prasentes quas habent vires, sunt im- 
possibilia; deest quoque illis gratia, qua possibilia 
fant.’ ” 
15* 


| 


the appeal to experience, that no one can 
boast of having himself fulfilled the law; or 
the assertion, that the question is not as to the 
possibility, but the reality, of such a fulfilment. 
In the first place, no argument can be deduced 
{from reality, because we are not even capable 
of looking into it; and we must not and can 
not judge the hearts of men. Weare noteven 
capable of judging ourselves: and therefore St. 
Paul saith, ‘ he is conscious to himself of nothing, 
but he leaveth judgment to the Lord.’* Ae- 
cordingly, the desire to determine the limits of 
our power in Christ by the reality of every-day 
life, would lead to the worst conceivable sys- 
tem of ethics. Once regulate the practicable 
by the measure of ordinary experience, and 
you will once see the low reality sink down to 
a grade still lower. Lastly, this view alleges 
no deeper reason for what it calls reality, and 
we learn not why this hath been so, and not 
otherwise ; so that we must either recur to the 
first or the second mode of defending the or- 
thodox Protestant view, or seck out a new 
one. 

“*Calvin commands us to raise our eyes to 
the judgment-seat of God. In truth, nothing 
is more fit to avert the sinner from himself, 
and to turn him to Christ, than calling taymind 
the general judgment,—not merely th@which 
the history of the world pronougees, but that 
which the all-wise, holy, and righteous God 
doth hold.t Wo to him who hath not turned 
to Christ; but wo likewise to him whom the 
blood of Christ hath not really cleansed, whom 
the living communion with the God-man 
himself hath not rendered godly. Can our 
adversaries even imagine, that the elect are 
still stained with sin before the judgment-seat 
of God, and that Christ covers them over, and 
under this covering conducts them into heaven? 
It is the most consummate contradiction to talk 
of entering into heaven, while stained with 
sin, be it covered or uncovered. Hence the 
question recurs: how shall man be finally de- 
livered from sin, and how shall holiness in 
him be restored to thorough life? Or, in case 
we leave this earthly world, still bearing about 
us some stains of sin, how shall we be puri- 
fied from them? Shall it be by the mechani- 
cal deliverance from the body, whereof the 
Protestant formularies speak so much? But 
it is not easy to discover how, when the body 
is laid aside, sin is therefore purged out from 
the sinful spirit. It isonly one who rejects the 


* «« Concil. Trident. Sess. vi. ‘ Quia in multis offen- 
dimus omnes, unusquisque sicut misericordiam et bon- 
itatem, ita et severitatem et judicium ante oculos habere 
debet, neque se ipsum aliquis, etiamsi nihil sihi con- 
scius fuerit, judicare: quoniam omnis hominum vita 
non humano judicio examinanda et judicanda est, sed 
Dei: qui illuminabit abscondita tenebrarum, et mani- 
festabit consilia cordium : et tunc laus crit unienique a 
Deo, qui, ut scriptum est, reddet unicuique secundum 
opera.’ ”’ 

+ ‘* Dr. Moehler here alludes to a celebrated saying 
of the German poet, ‘ that the history of the world ia 
the judgment of the world.’— Trans.” 
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principle of moral freedom in sin, or who hath 
been led astray by Gnostic or Manichean er- 
rors, that could look with favor upon a doctrine 
of this kind. Or are we to imagine it to be 
some potent word of the Divinity, or some 
violent mechanical process, whereby parifca- 
tion ensues? Some sudden, magical change 
the Protestant doctrine unconsciously presup- 
poses; and this phenomenon is not astonish- 
ing, since it teaches, that by original sin the 
mind had been deprived of a certain portion, 
and that in regeneration man is completely 
passive. But the Catholic, who cannot re- 
gard man other than as a free, independent 
agent, must also recognize this free agency in 
his final purification, and repudiate such a 
sort of mechanical process, as incompatible 
with the whole moral government of the world. 
If God were to employ an economy of this na- 
ture, then Christ came in vain. ‘Therefore is 
our church forced to maintain such a doctrine 
of justification in Christ, and of a moral con- 
duct in this life regulated by it, that Christ 
will, at the day of judgment, have fulfilled the 
claims of the law outwardly for us, but on that 
account inwardly inus. The solace, accord- 
ingly, is to be found in the power of Christ, 
which effaces as well as forgives sin,—yet in 
a twoMfeld way. Among some, it consum- 
mates purification in this life: among others, 
it perfects it only in the life to come. The lat- 
ter are they, who by faith, love, and a sincere 
penitential feeling, have knit the bond of com- 
munion with Christ, but only in a partial de- 
gree, and at the moment they quitted the re- 
gions of the living, were not entirely pervaded 
by his spirit: to them will be communicated 
this saving power, that at the day of judgment 
they also may be found pure in Christ. Thus 
the doctrine of a place of purification is closely 
connected with the Catholic theory of justifi- 
eation, which, without the former, would 
doubtless be, to many, a disconsolate tenet. 
But this inward justif@ition none can be dis- 
pensed from ; the fulfilment of the law, painful 
as it undoubtedly is, can be remitted to none. 
On each one must that holy law be inwardly 
and outwardly stamped. ‘The Protestants, on 
the other hand, who, with their wonted arro- 
gance, have rejected the dogma of purgatory, 
so well founded as it is in tradition, saw them- 
selves thereby compelled, in order to afford 


solace to man, to speak of an impossibility of 


fulfilling the law—a thought which is confu- 
ted in every page of Scripture, and involves 
the Almighty in contradiction with himself. 
They saw themselves compelled to put forth a 
theory of justifying faith, which cannot even 
be clearly perceived. Lastly, they saw them- 
selves compelled to adopt, tacitly at least, the 
idea of a mechanical course of operations prac- 
used on man after death—new authoritative 
decrees of the Deity ; and left unexplained how 
a deep-rooted sinfulness, even when forgiven, 
could be at last totally eradicated from the 
spirit. Thus do both communions offer a 
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solace to man, but in ways totally opposite ; 
the one in harmony with Holy Writ, which 
every where presupposes the possibility of the 
observance of the law ; the other in most strik- 
ing contradiction to it: one in maintaining the 
whole rigor of the ethical code ; the other by a 
grievous violation of it: one in accordance 
with the free and gradual development of the 
human mind, which only with a holy earnest. 
ness, and by great exertions, can bring forth 
and cultivate to maturity the divine seed once 
received ; the other without regard to the eter- 
nal laws of the human spirit, and by a very 
guilty encouragement to moral levity.” (p. 249, 
et seq.) 

This exhausts the subject; and, though 
Moehler recurs to it in another place, he adds 
nothing to what is here said. 

The exposition and defence of the Catholic 
view of the church are most able, rising in 
parts to a dignified and nervous eloquence, not 
unusual in the pages of the Symbolism. 

With a wonderful depth of reflection and 
knowledge of man’s nature and his wants, he 
demonstrates irresistibly the necessity of a 
visible church, and the impossibility of such 
a thing as an invisible church; a phantom to 
which Protestants cling so obstinately, though 
whenever they come to close quarters with it, 
it eludes their grasp. With a like overpower- 
ing fulness of proof, he establishes most clearly 
all the great points of her unity, infallibility, 
catholicity, apostolic character, her authority 
as expounder of Holy Writ, and the value 
and necessity of tradition. 

A portion of this convincing argument we 
present, necessarily much abridged. 

** By the church on earth, Catholics under- 
stand the visible community of believers, 
founded by Christ, in which, by means of an 
enduring apostleship, established by him, and 
appointed to conduct all nations, in the course 
of ages, back to God, the works wrought by 
him during his earthly life, for the redemption 
and sanctification of mankind, are, under the 
guidance of his spirit, continued to the end of 
the world. 

“Thus, to @ visible society of men, is this 
great, important, and mysterious work en- 
trusted. The ultimate reason of the visibility 
of the church is to be found in the incarnation 
of the Divine Word. Had that Word de- 
scended into the hearts of men, without taking 
the form of a servant, and accordingly without 
appearing in a corporeal shape, then only an 
internal, invisible church would have been 
established. But since the Word became flesh, 
it expressed itself in an outward, perceptible, 
and human manner; it spoke as man to man, 
and suffered and worked after the fashion of 
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men, in order to win them to the kingdom of 
God ; so that the means selected for the attain- 
ment of this object, fully corresponded to the 
general method of instruction and education 
determined by the nature and the wants of 
man. This decided the nature of those means, 
whereby the Son of God, even after he had 
withdrawn himself from the eyes of the world, 
wished still to work in the world, and for the 
world. The Deity having manifested its action 
in Christ according to anordinary human fashion, 
the form also in which his work was to be con- 
tinued, was thereby traced out. The preach- 
ing of his doctrine needed now a visible, human 
medium, and must be entrusted to visible en- 
voys, teaching and instructing after the wonted 
method; men must speak to men, and hold 
intercourse with them, in order to convey to 
them the word of God. And as in the world 
nothing can attain to greatness but in society; 
so Christ established a community; and his 
divine word, his living will, and the love em- 
anating from him, exerted an internal, binding 
power upon his followers ; so that an inclina- 
tion implanted by him in the hearts of be- 
lievers, corresponded to his outward institution. 
And thus a living, well-connected, visible as- 
sociation of the faithful sprang up, whereof it 
might be said,—there they are, there is his 
church, his institution, wherein he continueth 
to live, his spirit continueth to work, and the 
word uttered by him eternally resounds. Thus, 
the visible church, from the point of view here 
taken, is the Son of God himself, everlastingly 
manifesting himself among men in a human 
form, perpetually renovated, and eternally 
young —the permanent incarnation of the 
same, as in Holy Writ, even the faithful are 
called ‘the body of Christ.’ Hence it is 
evident that the church, though composed of 
men, is yet not purely human. Nay, as in 
Christ, the divinity and the humanity are to be 
clearly distinguished, though both are bound 
in unity; so is he in undivided entireness per- 
petuated in the church. The church, his per- 
manent manifestation, is at once divine and hu- 
man—she is the union of both. He it is who, 
concealed under earthly and human forms, 
works in the church: and this is wherefore 
she has a divine and a human part in an un- 
divided mode, so that the divine cannot be se- 
parated from the human, nor the human from 
the divine. Hence these two parts change 
their predicates. If the divine—the living 
Christ and his spirit—constitute undoubtedly 
that which is infallible, and eternally inerrable 
in the church; so also the human is infallible 
and inerrable in the same way, because the 
divine without the human has no existence 
for us: yet the human is not inerrable in itself, 
but only as the organ, and as the manifestation 
of the divine. Hence; we are enabled to con- 
ceive how so great, important and mysterious 
a charge could have been entrusted to men... 

** When the time appointed by Christ for 
the sending down of the Spirit was come, he 


Y 


communicated himself to the apostles and the 
other disciples, when gathered together in one 
place, and all of ‘one accord’ (cucSvuadoy,) 
they were longing for his coming. It was not 
while one here, the other there, abode in some 
hidden place: nay, they were expressly com- 
manded (Acts 1, 4) to wait for him, while as- 
sembled in Jerusalem. At last the Holy Spirit 
that had been promised appeared: he took an 
outward shape—the form of fiery tongues—an 
image of his power that cleansed hearts from 
all wickedness, and thereby united them in 
love. He wished not to come inwardly, as if 
he designed to uphold an invisible community; 
but in the same way as the Word was become 
flesh, so he came in a manner obvious to the 
senses, and amid violent sensible commotions, 
like to ‘a rushing mighty wind.’ If individuals 
were filled with power from above in sucha 
way, that, only in as far as they constituted 
an unify, could they become participators of 
the same; and if the hallowing of the Spirit 
took place under sensible forms ; so, according 
to the ordinance of the Lord for all times, the 
union of the interior man with Christ could 
take effect only under outward conditions, and 
in communion with his disciples. Under out- 
ward conditions: for independently of outward 
instruction, what are the sacraments.but visi- 
ble signs and testimonies of the invisible gifts 
connected with them? Jn communion: for no 
one by the act of baptism sanctifies himself; 
each one is, on the contrary, referred to 
those who already belong to the community. 
Nor is any one but momentarily introduced 
into fellowship with the members of the 
church—to remain only until, as one might 
imagine, the holy action should be consum- 
mated; for the fellowship is formed in order 
to be permanent, and the communion begun, 
in order to be continued to the end of life. 
Baptism is the introduction into the chureh— 
the reception into the community of the faith- 
ful, and involves the duty, as well as the right 
of sharing for ever in her joys and her sorrows. 
Moreover, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, as well as the preaching of the word, 
was intrusted by the Lord to the apostolic 
college, and to those commissioned by it; so 
that all believers, by means of this apostolie 
college, are linked to the community, and ina 
living manner connected with it. The fellow- 
ship with Christ is accordingly the fellowship 
with his community—the internal union with 
him a communion with his church. Both are 
inseparable, and Christ is in the church, and 
the church in him. (Eph. v, 29—33.) 

**On this account, the church, in the Ca- 
tholic point of view, can as little fail in the 
pure preservation of the word, as in any other 
part of her task:—she is infallible. As the 
individual worshipper of Christ is incorporated 
into the church by indissoluble bonds, and is 
by the same conducted unto the Saviour, and 
abideth in him only in so far as he abideth in 
the church, his faith and his conduct are de. 
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termined by the latter. He must bestow his 
whole confidence upon her; and she must 
therefore merit the same. Giving himself up 
to her guidance, he ought in consequence to 
be secured against delusion: she must be in- 
errable. To no individual, considered as such, 
doth infallibility belong; for the Catholic, as is 
clear from the preceding observations, regards 
the individual only as a member of the whole; 
as living and breathing in the church. When 
his feelings, thoughts, and will, are conform- 
able to her spirit, then only can the individual 
attain to inerrability. Were the church to 
conceive the relation of the individual to the 
whole in an opposite sense, and consider him 
as personally infallible, then she would de- 
stroy the very notion of community; for com- 
munion can only be conceived as necessary, 
when the true faith and pure and solid Chris- 
tian life cannot be conceived in individualiza- 
tion. 

‘‘ Hence, it is with the profoundest love, 
reverence, and devotion, that the Catholic em- 
braces the church. The very thought of re- 
sisting her, of setting himself up in opposition 
to her will, is one against which his inmost 
feelings revolt, to which his whole nature is 
abhorrent: and to bring about a schism—to de- 
stroy unity—is a crime, before whose heinous- 
ness his bosom trembles, and from which his 
soul recoils. .... 

“It is not merely the imagination and the 
feelings of the Catholic which are contented 
by his idea of the church, but his reason also 
is thereby satisfied—and, indeed, because the 
idea which he has conceived of the church, 
alone corresponds to the notion of the Christian 
church, and to the end of revelation. It cor- 
responds in the first place, to the notion of the 
Christian church, as 1s clear from what follows. 
Truth we cannot conceive other than as one, 
and the same holds good of Christian truth. 

*‘ But secondly, the end of revelation re- 
quires a church, as the Catholic conceives it; 
that is, a church one, and necessarily visible. 
The manifestation of the eternal Word in the 
flesh, had the acknowledged end to enable man 
(who by his own resources was capable nei- 
ther of obtaining, with full assurance, a true 
knowledge of God and of his own nature, nor 
of mastering that knowledge even with the aid 
of old surviving traditions), to enable man, we 
say, to penetrate with undoubting certainty 
into religious truths. For those truths, as we 
stated above, will then only give a vigorous 
and lasting impulse to the will in an upward 
direction, when they have first taken strong 
hold of the reason, whence they can exert their 
effects. The words of Archimedes, di¢ pot aev 
ers, are here applicable, and in an especial 
degree. The divine truth, in one word, must 
be embodied in Christ Jesus, and thereby be 
bodied forth in an outward and living pheno- 
menon, and accordingly become a deciding 
authority, in order to seize deeply on the whole 
man, and to put an end to pagan skepticism— 
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that sinful uncertainty of the mind, which 
stands on as low a grade as ignorance.* 

‘© But this object of the divine revelation in 
Christ Jesus, would, according to the convic- 
tion of Catholics, either have wholly failed, or 
in any case have been very imperfectly at- 
tained, if this bodying forth of the divine truth 
had been only momentary, and the personal 
manifestation of the Word had not had suffi- 
cient force to give to its sounds the highest 
degree of intensive movement, and to impart 
to them the utmost efficacy, or in other words, 
to breathe into them the breath of life, and call 
into existence a society, which, in its turn, 
should be the living exposition of the truth, 
and remain unto all times a derivative, but 
adequate authority; that is, should represent 
Christ himself. 

‘* This sense Catholics give to the words of 
the Lord, ‘ As the Father hath sent me, so | 
send you ;? ‘ whoso heareth me, heareth you;’ 
‘I shall remain with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world ;’ ‘ I will send 
the Spirit of truth, who will lead you into all 
truth.’ Man is so much a creature of sense, 
that the interior world—the world of ideas— 
must be presented to him in the form of an 
image, to enable him to obtain a consciousness, 
or to gain a true and clear apprehension of it, 
and to hold by it firmly as the truth; and, in- 
deed, the image must be permanent, that, being 
present to every individual through the whole 
course of human history, it may constantly 
renew the prototype. Hence, the authority 
of the church is necessary, if Christ is to be a 
true, determining authority for us. Christ 
wrought miracles; nay, his whole life was a 
miracle, not merely to establish the credibility 
of his words, but also immediately to represent 
and symbolize the most exalted truths; to wit, 
God’s omnipotence, wisdom, love, and justice, 
the immortality of man, and his worth in the 
eyes of God. If we adopt the idea of an invi- 
sible church, then neither the incarnation of the 
Son of God, nor his miraeles, nor in general 
any outward, positive revelation can be con- 
ceived ; because they compromise authoritative 
proofs, outward visible manifestations of eternal 
ideas ; and, accordingly, they are by force of 
an internal necessity there gradually rejected, 
where it is assumed, that Christ has founded 
a mere invisible church, since the members 
of such a church need only invisible internal 
proofs to obtain certitude. On the other hand, 
the authority of the church is the medium of all, 
which in the Christian religion resteth on autho- 
rity, and is authority, that ts to say, the Christian 
religion itself; so that Christ himself is only in 


* How beautiful are those words in the Preface for 
the Christmas mass,—‘* Vere dignum et justum est, 
equum et salutare, nos tibi semper et ubique gratias 
agere, Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, #terne Deus. 
Quia per incarnali Verbi mysterium nova mentis nostra 
oculis lux ‘ua claritatis infulsit; ut dum visibiliter 
Deum cognoscimus, per hunc in invisibilium amorem 
rapiamur,”’ &c. &c. 
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so far an authority, as the church is an authority. 
« We can never arrive at an externa) authority, 
like Christ, by purely spirituait means. The 
attempt would involve a contradiction, which 
could only be disposed of in one of two ways 
either we must renounce the idea, that in Christ 
God manifested himself in history, to the end, 
that the conduct of mankind might be perma- 
nently determined by him, or we must learn 
the fact through a living, definite, and vouch- 
ing fact. Thus authority must have authority 
for its medium. As Christ wished to be the 
adequate authority for all ages, he created, by 
virtue of his power, something homogeneous 
to it, and consequently something attesting and 
representing the same, eternally destined to 
bring his authority before all generations of 
men. He established a credible. institution, in 
order to render the true faith in himself perpe- 
tually possible. Immediately founded by him, 
its existence is the de facto proof of what he 
really was; and in the same way as in his life 
he made, if I may so speak, the higher truths 
accessible to the senses, so doth his church ; 
for she hath sprung immediately out of the 
vivid intuition of these symbolized truths. 
Thus, as Christ, in his life, represented under 
a visible typical form the higher order of the 
world, so the church doth in like manner ; 
since what he designed in his representation, 
hath through the church and in the church 
been realized. If the church be not the autho- 
rity representing Christ, then all again relapses 
into darkness, uncertainty, doubt, distraction, 
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unbelief, and superstition: revelation becomes 
null and void, fails of vs real purpose, and must 
henceforth be even called in question, und finally 
denied.”’ (p. 332, et seq.) 

We have been compelled to omit a conside- 
rable portion of this magnificent portraiture 
of the Christian church, which shows that 
the Catholic idea is not only agreeable to 
reason, but satisfies our feelings and imagina- 
tion, and concurs most powerfully in the civi- 
lization and amelioration of the human race. 

The chapter on ** The Hierarchy,” though 
brief and rather explanatory than argumenta- 
tive, is marked by profound and just thought; 
and, in these days particularly, is worth read- 
ing, were it only to show how differently a 
man, who understands his subject and is not 
afraid of the whole truth, from the premises 
to the remotest deductions, and vice versa, 
handles it, from him who is continually beat- 
ing about, unable or unwilling to come at 
once to the point. 

But, within the limits of a review, it is im- 
possible to go on in this way, analyzing, how - 
ever rapidly and imperfectly, each separate 
section; and our failing space admonishes us 
to reserve our concluding remarks for a future 
article, 


MOST REV. JOHN CARROLL, 


OF BALTIMORE. 


BY B. U. CAMPBELL. 


Continued from page 101. 


OTWITHSTANDING the difficulties and 

persecutions against which Catholics had 
to contend in Maryland, before the revolutionary 
war, they were more numerous, and their re- 
ligion more flourishing in that province than 
in any other portion of the thirteen colonies. 
Indeed, Pennsylvania was the only colony be- 
sides Maryland, in which the Catholic worship 
was practised. Missions among the Indians 
in Maine, had been established as early as 
1642, and on the lower Mississippi in 1729; 


but the former were limited to the vicinity of 
the Kennebec river, and not allowed to ad- 
vance towards the European settlers of New 
England: and the latter seem to have been 
confined to the French and Spanish settle- 


ments. These missions will be referred to 


hereafter. In Canada, the British government 
tolerated the Catholic religion with a liberality 
which formed a striking contrast to their po- 
licy in the other British colonies, where the 
penal laws of the mother country were en- 
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forced with a vigilance that caused the exclu- 
sion of Catholic settlers.* As late as 174l,a 
priest was hanged in the city of New York, 
under the English laws. In many of the co- 
lonies, additional laws were enacted to prevent 
Catholics from exercising their religion, and 
to punish any priest who should voluntarily 
enter the colony. Even Rhode Island, whose 
founder surpassed his puritan compeers so far, 
in the exercise of liberality, as to make their 
bigotry and intolerance appear more hideous 
by the brilliancy of his own career in main- 
taining the “‘ sanctity of conscience,”’ excluded 
Catholics from the colony. 

Happily for the Catholics of Maryland, their 
first missionaries had acquired several valu- 


able tracts of land. under the * conditions of 


plantation,’ which entitled every settler who 
brought five able bodied men into the province 


at his own expense, to two thousand acres of | 


land, at a small quit rent. These possessions 


were increased by a few donations of land 
during the first years of the settlement, from 
the Indians, for building churches and sup- 
porting priests in the Indian nations. These 
tracts of land becoming afterwards productive 
plantations and farms, and improving in value 
with the growth of the colony, furnished 
homes and places of refuge for some of the 
clergy, and the chief means of support for all 
who were engaged on the mission. They also 
enabled them to profit by that exception to the 
general inhibition of Catholic worship, which 
permitted its exercise in the houses or on the 
lands of the proprictors.+ Upon each of these 


* <‘ Until the breaking out of the American war, the 
English Catholics knew not what it was to experience 
toleration from the government. On the 23d of August 
1767, Mr. Malony received sentence at Croydon, of 
imprisonment for life, for the mere exercise of his 
priestly functions. Several chapels were suppressed 
the same year. By the express commands of King 
George the Third, July 1767, the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and their respective suffragans were 
to procure complete lists of all papists, or reputed pa- 
pists, distinguishing sex, age, occupation, aud length 
of residence. Reverend James Webb was tried in 
the court of King’s Bench, for his priestly office, 25th 
of June, 1768, and Bishop James Talbot, the year 
after, before Lord Mansfield.’’—Oliver’s Collections, 

. 80. 

7 + “‘An Act for suspending the prosecution of any 
priests of the communion of the church of Rome, in- 
curring the penalties of an Act of Assembly, entitled, 
An Act for preventing the growth of Popery, by exer- 
cising his function in a private family, of the Roman 
communion, but in no other case whatsoever.’’ Laws 
of Maryland, 1704. Chap. 95. An Act of 1707, chap. 
6th, suspended prosecutions in such excepted cases, du- 
ring the queen’s pleasure. 
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farms a small church was built, or a room ip 
the dwelling set apart for a chapel, to which 
the Catholics from many miles around re. 
paired on Sundays and festivals. But as the 
number of these chapels was insufficient for 
the wants of the community scattered over a 
great extent of country, the priests visited dis. 
tant stations, where some member furnished 
a room in his house for the celebration of di- 
vine service; or, as was the case at Dougho- 
regan Manor, the residence of the late Charles 
Carroll of Carrolton, built a chapel connected 
with the family mansion, by placing it under 
a continuous roof. Baltimore was one of these 
stations, until after the revolutionary war, and 
was visited once a month by a priest, who 
came from the Jesuits’ establishment at White 
Marsh, Prince George’s county, and stopped 
at Carroll’s Manor, in his route. In his visits 
to Baltimore, the priest brought with him the 
sacerdotal vestments and all that was neces- 
sary for the celebration of mass. Previous to 
the erection of St. Peter’s church, in Baltimore, 
in 1770, and for some time afterwards, the 
Catholics of the town assembled for worship, 
when the priest arrived, in a waste and unfi- 
nished building that stood near the present 
site of the battle monument, and sometimes in 
a house in South Charles street, in that part 
of the city then familiarly called French town, 
on account of the residence there of a number 
of the French who had been forcibly expelled 
from Nova Scotia, in 1756, by the British. 
On these occasions, a temporary altar, of the 
rudest materials, was constructed, and the 
Catholics of the town, to the number of thirty 
or forty, many of them of the humblest classes, 
formed the entire congregation. 

When the Reverend John Carroll returned 
to America in 1774, it is believed there was 
not a public Catholic church in Maryland. 
St. Peter’s, in Baltimore, having been closed 
before its completion, remained so, in an un- 
finished state for several years. And hence, 
although the restrictions upon the exercise of 
their religion were removed in 1776, the Catho- 
lics were without the necessary conveniences 
for the public exercise of worship which Chris- 
tians of other denominations enjoyed; and 
were now compelled to commence the build- 
ing of churches for themselves. 

The number of Catholic clergymen in Ma 
ryland in 1774, was nineteen, who were all 
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Jesuits. ‘Their names and places of residence 
were as follow: 

Rev. George Hunter, an Englishman, vicar 
general of the vicar apostolic (bishop) of Lon- 
don, was superior of the clergy in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. He resided near Port To- 
bacco, in Charles county, upon a beautiful 
and productive estate, still known as St. Tho- 
mas’s Manor. With him resided the Rev. 
John Bolton, also a native of England; Rev. 
Lewis Roels, a Belgian, and Revds. Charles 
Sewall, Benedict Neale, and Sylvester Boar- 
man, all natives of Maryland. At Newtown, 
in Charles county, were Rev. James Walton, 
an Englishman, and Revds. Augustine Jen- 
kins, Ignatius Matthews, and John Boarman, 
natives of Maryland. Revds. John Lucas and 
Joseph Doyne, occupied the ancient establish- 
ment of St. Inigoe’s Manor on the St. Mary’s 
river, near the spot chosen by the first settlers 
of Maryland, for the city of St. Mary’s. In 
Prince George’s county, the Rev. John Ash- 
ton was stationed upon the Jesuits’ farm called 
White Marsh, Rev. Bernard Diderick, at 
Boone’s chapel, Rev. John Boone and Thos. 
Digges, natives of Maryland; the latter, who 
was then advanced in years and infirm, re- 
sided with an aged sister on their family estate, 
Melwood. Rev. Joseph Mosely, at Deer 
creek, in Harford county; Rev. James Fram- 


bach, at Frederick town, and Rev. Peter Mor- 
_ tisresided on Bohemia Manor, in Cecil county, 


on the eastern side of the Chesapeake Bay. In 
Pennsylvania, there were then three priests, 
viz. Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, at Philadelphia, 


, Rev. Matthias Manners, at Goshenhoppen, 


about forty-five miles distant; and Rev. James 
Pellentz, resided near the stream called Con- 
ewago, in Adam’s county. 

TheyReyv. Mr. Carroll took up his residence 
upon a farm belonging to his family, on Rock 
ereek, near the Potomac river (now Montgo- 
mery, but then Frederic county), distant about 
ten miles from the city of Washington. Here, 
4 room in the family mansion, and afterwards 
a small framed church, witnessed the piety 
and zeal of our future primate. The desire to 
solace the declining years of his excellent and 
aged mother, induced him to choose this re- 
tired place for his residence. He found ample 
field for the exercise of his ministry among the 
humerous Catholics of the neighborhood, 
where he was the only priest. The assiduous 
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discharge of his sacred functions, was signal- 
ized by the piety and exemplary conduct of a 
well instructed congregation; and, although 
the care of his extensive mission sometimes 
required him to ride thirty miles to visit the 
sick, he soon increased his labors, by paying 
monthly visits to a small congregation in Staf- 
ford county, Virginia, at a distance of fifty or 
sixty miles from his residence. 

In Stafford, at Aquia creek, dwelt his two 
eldest sisters, who were married to Catholic 
gentlemen, whose ancestors, from the earliest 
settlement of that county, having professed 
their faith and practised their religion in the 
midst of perils, attracted other Catholics to 
their neighborhood ; which, being occasionally 
visited by a priest from Maryland, the holy 
sacrifice of mass was offered, and the sacra- 
ments administered in the house of one of the 
Brent family, at Aquia creek. This was pro- 
bably the first Catholic congregation organized 
in Virginia. It was near the spot where Father 
Altham had first announced the gospel to the 
Indians, in 1634.* In Virginia, the penal laws 
against Catholics had prevented the progress 
of their religion; and, when the Rev. Mr. 
Hunter and other priests from the lower 
counties of Maryland, crossed the Potomac, to 
exercise the duties of their ministry, they went 
in disguise, to conceal their clerical character; 
and among the mountains of Virginia, in the 
vicinity of, and beyond Harper’s Ferry, where 
the scattered Catholics of Virginia were occa- 
sionally visited from Frederick town, by F. 
Frambach, the good priest was obliged to dis- 
guise himself. In these excursions he was 
often in great danger; and, after several nar- 
row escapes, used to sleep in the stable beside 
his horse, to guard himself against sudden 
surprise. Once, it is said, his life was saved 
by the fleetness of his horse, which carried 
him safely over the Potomac, though he was 
fired at before he reached the Maryland side 
of that river. This zealous missionary was 
the nearest priest to Rev. Mr. Carroll, in the 
country to the north of Rock creek. 

Mr. Carroll had been zealously occupied in 
the duties of a zealous missionary priest about 
a year and a half, when an appeal to his pa- 
triotism, by that congress which afterwards 
declared our independence, caused him to 


* Vide supra, p. 36. 
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leave the field of his pious labors, for some 
months, and take a part in the great drama of 
the American revolution, in which he was able 
to display the purest love of country, while 
performing the office of a minister of peace. 

His services at what may be regarded as the 
crisis of the revolution, can only be properly 
understood by a view of the actual condition 
of the country, and the views and sentiments 
of the people, during the few months of 1776, 
which preceded the declaration of indepen- 
dence. 

The hopes of America had been cheered in 
the latter part of 1775, by the gallant, though 
unauthorized capture of the British fortresses 
at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and by the 
success which had attended the American vo- 
lunteers in their progress to Montreal. St. 
Johns, Chambly, and Montreal had yielded to 
a handful of undisciplined men; and Quebec 
was summoned to surrender by the chivalric 
Montgomery. The fall of that gallant general 
on the last day of the year 1775, and the de- 
feat of his army, though causing disappoint- 
mentand general grief, did not extinguish hope 
or repress the spirit of enterprise. ‘The advan- 
tages gained in Canada in the preceding au- 
tumn, had so animated the army and the peo- 
ple, that additional forces were raised for the 
Canada campaign, and with a promptitude 
that indicated a general enthusiasm. Some 
Canadians having joined Arnold in Montreal, 
strong hopes were entertained of uniting that 
people with the patriots of the other colonies 
in the assertion and maintenance of their 
rights, as members of the British empire. Co- 
Jonel Hazen, while in command of Montreal, 
wrote to General Schuyler, on Ist April, 1776: 
** You are not unacquainted with the friendly 
disposition of the Canadians, when General 
Montgomery first penetrated into the country ; 
the ready assistance which they gave on all 
occasions, by men, earriages or provisions, was 
most remarkable. Even when he was before 
Quebec, many parishes offered their services 
in the reduction of that fortress, which were at 
that time thought unnecessary. But his most 
unfortunate fate, added to other incidents, has 
caused such a change in their disposition, that 
we no longer look upon them as friends, but, on 
the contrary, waiting to join our enemies.’’* 


* Sparks’ Washington, vol. iii, p. 361. 





The importance of protecting the colonies 
against an invasion from Canada on the north. 
western frontier, made the friendship or neutra- 
lity of its inhabitants an object of the greates; 
importance, and congress took measures early 
in the year 1776, for its accomplishment. Cal. 
culating upon favorable dispositions in the na- 
tive Canadians, they provided for the establish. 
ment of a printing press in Montreal, and sen: 
a person thither to conduct it, to explain the 
objects of the congress, and *‘ to make frequent 
publication of such pieces as may be of service 
to the cause of the United Colonies.”* A; 
the same time, they resolved to send commis. 
sioners, with extensive powers, to assure the 
Canadians of equality in civil rights and poli- 
tical power; and to guaranty perfect liberty 
and protection in matters of religion. It had 
become necessary to give assurances to the 
Canadians in regard to religious liberty, from 
the injudicious and extraordinary proceedings 
in some of the colonies, in reference to an ac 
of parliament, granting freedom of religion 
the Catholics in Canada, and generally desig- 
nated as the *‘ Quebec Act.” The provincia 
congress which assembled in Boston, in 1773, 
had declared that ‘ the late act establishing the 
Catholic religion in Canada, is dangerous in 
an extreme degree to the Protestant religion, 
and to the civil rights and liberties of Ame 
rica.”’? Similar sentiments had been expressel 
in other colonies, and even in Maryland, the 
** Quebec Act’? had been made a subject of 
complaint against the British ministry. Con- 
gress had been informed that the Catholi 
clergy in Canada were unanimous in theif 
opposition to resistance, and firm in their loy- 
alty to the royal government ;+ and they ap 
pointed Dr. Franklin and Samuel Chase from 
their body, and Charles Carroll of Carrolton 
the commissioners to go to Canada, In the 
resolution appointing them, congress requestel 
Mr. Carroll to prevail upon the Rev. John Car 
roll to accompany the committee. 

Mr. Sparks observes, ‘* He was not officially 
one of the commissioners, but was requested 
to accompany them, it being supposed thal, 
from his religious sentiments, character, a0! 
knowledge of the French language, his pre 
sence and counsels might be useful in promo'y 
ing the objects of the mission with the Cant} 


* Journal of Congress, 20th March, 1776. 
+ Sparks’ Washington, vol. iii, p. 363. 
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dians.’”’* Charles Carroll of Carrolton was not 
until after his return from Canada a member 
of congress, but he was then a member of the 
«eouncil of safety,’ and of the ‘* committee 
of correspondence”? of Maryland; and being 
in Philadelphia at the time, watching with 
deep interest the proceedings of congress, was 
well known to its members, not only as one 
of the most ardent patriots, but also as an ex- 
ceedingly well informed, wise and sagacious 
gentleman. His intercourse with the members 
enabled him to understand their sentiments 
fully, and being a Catholic, he was well qua- 
lified to give assurances to the Catholics of 
Canada of the liberal views and intentions of 
congress, on the subject of religious liberty. 
But as the clergy in that country were both 
numerous and influential, it was considered 
of the first importance to make a favorable 
impression on them. Besides the bishop of 
Quebec—the only Catholic bishop in British 
America—there were in 1774, one hundred 
and twenty-six priests, serving on the missions 
in Canada, and there were also several religious 
houses and communities. These various in- 
stitutions, and all the organization of the Ca- 
tholic church in that country, had been founded 
and matured while Canada belonged to France, 
and having but recently come under the con- 


trol of Great Britain, the notions of the clergy 


about the powers of government, and the obli- 
gations of the people, were founded upon their 
experience of the paternal government which 
France had exercised over her colonies, rather 
than upon any just conception of the recipro- 
cal rights and obligations of the sovereign and 
the subject, under the British constitution. 
Using the French language, and taking no 
concern in public affairs beyond their own 
province, they were almost necessarily igno- 
rant of the principles involved in the contest, 
and of the merits of the dispute between Great 
Britain and her other American colonies. It 
was believed that explanations on these sub- 
jects, addressed by a Catholic clergyman to 
the clergy of Canada, would have great weight; 
and there was no one in the united colonies who 
to the most unblemished character, for virtue 
and piety, united higher qualifications in learn- 
ing, prudence and patriotism, than the Rev. 


‘| John Carroll. It was extremely desirable that 
the conduct of the struggling patriots should 


* Franklin’s Works, vol. viii, p. 178. 
Vou. III.—No. 3. 16 





be accurately known and understood by their 
northern neighbors, although that knowledge 
should only produce a passive or neutral policy, 
on their part. Such policy, if it did not abso- 
lutely prevent an invasion of our north-western 
frontier, would at least render it less effective, 
and probably diminish the horrors of war. 

‘To the request of congress,” says Mr. 
Brent, “ Mr. Carroll acceded, with the view, so 
far as he was to have an agency, to induce the 
inhabitants of that country who professed the 
same religion with himself, to remain neutral, 
and to refrain from taking up arms on the side 
of Great Britain : further than this, he deemed 
it incompatible with his character as a minis- 
ter of religion to interfere.’’* 

The resolutions appointing the commission- 
ers were passed the 15th of February, and their 
instructions and commission completed the 
20th of March, 1776, about four months before 
the declaration of independence. Strange as 
it may appear at the present day, many mem- 
bers of congress, representing the real senti- 
ments of large portions of the people at that 
time, continued to cherish hopes of an accom- 
modation with the British government,t and 
although battles had been fought, fortifications 
taken, and Washington was then in command 
of an army, reconciliation with the parent state 
was not only earnestly desired, but actually 
hoped for.f ‘The representatives from Mary- 


* Biographical Sketch, p. 40. 

+ The commencement of hostilities on the 19th April, 
1775, exhibited the parent state in an odious point 
of view, and abated the original dread of separating 
from it. But, nevertheless, at that time, and for a 
twelvemonth after, a majority of the colonists wished 
for no more than to be re-established as subjects, iu 
their ancient rights.— Ramsay, vol. ii, p. 158. 

¢ Colonel Reed, the Adjutant General, thus wrote 
to General Washington, on the 3d of March, 1776 :— 
‘© Notwithstanding the Act of Parliament for seizing 
our property, and a thousand other proofs of a bitter 
and irreconcilable spirit, there is a strange reluctance 
in the minds of many to cut the knot, which ties us to 
Great Britain, particularly in this colony and to the 
southward. Though no man of understanding expects 
any good from the British commissioners, yet they 
are for waiting to hear their proposals before they de- 
clare off. However, yesterday, I was informed that 
letters had been sent to France, to know what encou- 
ragement we might expect from that quarter. Our 
coast is yet clear; it is a golden opportunity to make 
provision for the war, which I hope will not be lost.’’ 
Again, March 15th—*‘ It is said the Virginians are so 
alarmed with the idea of independence, that they have 
sent Mr. Braxton on purpose to turn the vote of that 
colony, if any question on that subject should come 
before congress.’’—Sparks’ Wash. vol. iii, p. 347. 

Washington, in answer, on April Ist says:—‘* My 
countrymen, I know, from their form of government, 
and steady attachment heretofore to royalty, will come 
reluctantly into the idea of independence, but time and 
persecution bring many wonderful things to pass.””—Jb. 
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land were at that time bound by instructions, 
which declared the sentiments of her conven- 
tion in the following terms : 

‘© The experience we and our ancestors have 
had of the mildness and equity of the English 
constitution, under‘which we have grown up 
to and enjoyed a state of felicity, not exceeded 
among any people we know of, until the 
grounds of the present controversy were laid 
by the ministry and parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, has most strongly endeared to us that 
form of government from whence these bless- 
ings have been derived, and makes us ardently 


there was strong probability that they might 
declare their determination to remain neutral, 
and thus the horrors of war would have been 
greatly mitigated. The hope of preventing the 
shedding of blood, was too congenial to the 
benevolent heart of the virtuous priest, whose 
office was charity, to permit him to hesitate, 
The sage Franklin was known to have exerted 
all the energies of his powerful mind, in Eng. 
land, to avert the catastrophe, and as he was 
the head of the committee to visit Canada, Mr, 
Carroll might well hope that his own efforts, 
as a minister of peace, would not be fruitless, 


ae 


> pangs 


wish for a reconciliation with the mother coun- 


when united with those of that profound phi- 
try, upon terms that may insure to these colo- 


losopher whose philanthropy and patriotism 


ee 


» * 
* ‘- 


nies an equal and permanent freedom.” 

‘© We further instruct you, that you do not, 
without the previous knowledge and appro- 
bation of the convention of this province, assent 
to any proposition to declare these colonies in- 
dependent of the crown of Great Britain,” &c.* 

These instructions were confirmed by reso- 
lutions passed 21st May, 1776: at the same 
time, they declared that the ‘‘ convention hath 
ample power to draw the whole force of this 
province into action, against the armed force 
that is or may be employed to c-rry into exe- 
cution the several unconstitutional and oppres- 
sive acts of the British Parliament,” &c.,+ 
and they had already cautioned their represen- 
tatives in Congress, while endeavoring to effect 
a reconciliation, to be careful to secure the 
colonies against the right assumed by parlia- 
ment. At this period, the military prepara- 
tions were progressing with an activity that 
evinced the determination of Maryland to de- 
fend her rights. 

Such was the condition of things in his native 
state, which had not yet been the theatre of war, 
when Rev. Mr. Carroll received the respectful 
request of congress that he would accompany 
the commissioners to Canada. Considering 
the favorable dispositions which the people of 
Canada had manifested a few months before,t 

* Proceedings of Convention, 12th January, 1776. 

+ Ibid. p. 141. ; ; 

t When Sir Guy Carleton, the king’s governor in 
Canada, learned the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, and the command of Lake Champlain by the 
Americans, he endeavored to induce the Canadians 
and Indians to co-operate with his regular es for 
their recovery, but they both declined. He established 
martial law that he might compel the inhabitants to 
take up arms. They declared themselves ready to 
defend the province ; but refused to march out of it, or 


to commence hostilities on their neighbors.— Ramsay’s 
Hist. U. States, vol. ii, p. 55, &e. 


were not surpassed by his transcendant talents, 
Had the efforts of the commissioners to bring 
about a union between Canada and the other 
colonies been successful, it is doubtful if the 
British ministers could have resisted the united 
assertion of their constitutional rights by a 
people who from the St. Lawrence to Florida, 
would hav. exhibited in their unbroken line, 
a bulwark against both tyrarny and invasion, 
and thus hostilities might have ceased in 1776. 

The Rev. Mr. Carroll joined the commis- 
sioners in Philadelphia, where they provided 
themselves with such outfit as the long and 
laborious journey to Canada made indispensa- 
ble at that period. Proceeding to New York, 
they found that city in great confusion and 
anxiety from the apprehension of a bombard- 
ment; the British fleet and army having evac- 
uated Boston two weeks before, were expected 
to make an attack on New York. 

The following particulars of the journey of 
the commissioners and the Rev. Mr. Carroll, 
published now for the first time, are abridged 
from the journal of Charles Carroll of Carrol- 
ton, and the details may serve to enable those 
who in a few hours glide over the same route 
in luxurious steamboats, to appreciate the sa- f 
crifices of those venerable patriots in behalf of F 
their country.* 

They sailed from New York on the evening | 
of 2d April, 1776, and proceeding up the | 


* The writer is indebted to John McTavish, Esq., for | 
the use of this venerable memorial of the revolution. | — 
It contains an accurate account of the country through 3 
which they passed, describes the romantic and beauti- 
ful scenery on the Hudson, Lake George, &c., noting | 
suitable sites for fortifications, with remarks upon the |— 
military transactions in that country during the former |_ 
war, as well as the then recent martial operations, aod | 
the movements in progress. m 
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Hudson river, reached the highlands on the 
evening of the 3d. Encountering heavy flaws 
of wind, they were unable to double the point 
called Anthony’s nose, and put back for shel- 
ter, in doing which, their mainsail was torn 
in pieces, by a sudden and violent blast of 
wind during a heavy storm in Thunderhill 
bay. ‘They were obliged to lie to and repair 
damages during the 4th, and until noon of the 
5th. Mr. Charles Carroll and Mr. Chase 
landed at Fort Constitution, where they found 
but one hundred and two men fit for duty, and 
the fort in a very defenceless state, of which 
they immediately wrote to General Heath, and 
had the letter sent to him at New York, by 
express. In passing Poughkeepsie on the 6th, 
they saw “two American frigates on the 
stocks building for the service of the United 
Colonies.”” They landed at Albany, on the 
morning of the seventh, having been four and 
a half days in performing the one hundred and 
sixty miles from New York. General Schuy- 
ler having expected them, met them at Albany 
and conducted them to his house within a mile 
from that town,—whence they departed on the 
morning of the ninth for Saratoga, which they 
did not reach until sunset though distant only 
thirty-two miles, owing to detention at two 
ferries, and to the badness of the roads, made 
much worse bythe number of wagons then 
employed in carrying supplies to the army in 
Canada, and baggage for the regiments on 
their march thither. They were detained at 
Saratoga until the sixteenth waiting for the 
breaking up of the ice in the lakes, and were 
entertained in the most hospitable manner by 
the general’s family. It snowed on the twelfth 
of April to a depth of sixinches. While here, 
the venerable Doctor Franklin, then in his 
70th year, thus wrote to a friend : “1 begin to 
apprehend that I have undertaken a fatigue 
that, at my time of life, may prove too much 
for me ; so I sit down to write to a few friends 
by way of farewell.””* Leaving Saratoga, they 
crossed the Hudson at McNeill’s ferry, and at 
a mile above Fort Miller, took a boat for Fort 
Edward, which, though only seven miles dis- 
tant, required four hours rowing against the 
current, which was so rapid in some places 
that the boatmen could with difficulty get the 
boat along with the aid of poles, and by drag- 


* Sparks’ Franklin, vol. viii, p. 181. 





ging her by the painter. Having been ac- 


commodated for the night by the officers of 


Fort Edward, they set out by land the next 
morning for Fort George about fourteen miles 
distant. But when they had travelled a mile, 
they were met by a messenger with a letter from 
General Schuyler informing them that Lake 
George was still impassable, and advising 
them to remain at a tavern about mid- 
way between the two forts. They reached 
Fort George at noon on the eighteenth, and on 
the afternoon of the next day embarked on the 
lake in a batteau, and having to break through 
the ice, they only made eight miles. They 
landed, cooked and took their meals on shore, 
and kindled fires for the night; the boats hav- 
ing an awning, they slept on board. Setting 
forward early on the twentieth, they had to 
break a passage through the ice again, and 
reached the north end of Lake George the 
same evening. .. . The boats to convey the 
party from Ticonderoga were not fitted up un- 
til the twenty-fourth, and they did not reach 
Crownpoint until near noon of that day, where 
they dined, rowed ten miles down Lake Cham- 
plain, landed for the night, and encountering 
a severe north east wind the next day, they 
spent the night at a point of land near the is- 
lands called the Four Brothers. Congratula- 
ting themselves for having been provident 
enough to bring beds and bedding with them, 
they slept under the awning on board their 
boat. After an early start, they reached St. 
John’s at three o’clock on the twenty-eighth. 
Sending to Montreal for carriages to convey 
them and their baggage, they crossed the river 
and spent the night in a most uncomfortable 
house, which having been deprived of doors 
and windows, was “a perfect wreck.” The 
venerable Charles Carroll in the latter years of 
his life, used to describe with great pleasure, 
the night spent at this house as furnishing a 
fine instance of Dr. Franklin’s good humor. 
While Mr. Chase was complainipg of the 
hardness of the boards on which they were 
compelled to lie, sleep being out of the ques- 
tion, Dr. Franklin’s sparkling wit and lively 
jests at his expense, kept the two Messrs. Car- 
rolls in merry mood throughout the night. 
The party reached Montreai on the night of 
the twenty-ninth of April, and were received 
by General Arnold then in command, and im- 
mediately conducted to head quarters, where 
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‘ THE EXILE’S DREAM. 
Eee ee 


a respectable company of ladies and gentlemen | conducted by the general and a number of 
were assembled to welcome them; and the | gentlemen to lodgings prepared for them in the 
cannons of the citadel were fired in honor of | best house in the town, which their fg. 
the arrival of the commissioners of congress, | tiguing journey of four weeks made most wel. 


! 
After a handsome entertainment, they were come. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE EXILE’S DREAM. 


BY MISS LEONORA WILSON, OF CHARLESTON, S.C, 


I pREAMED, and it was of thee, my own, my sunny home, 
And o’er thy green and beauteous hills, I joyously did roam ; 
And ever and anon there stole upon my ravished ear, 

Such tones of thrilling melody as angels e’en might hear ; 
While breezy zephyrs caught the strain, ere yet it died away, 
And wafted o’er thy smiling plains, the notes of that sweet lay. 


And once again, my childhood’s cot rose to my eager sight, 
Where oft in infancy’s bright hour I roamed a being light ; 

And there, upon its em’rald banks, the shamrock reared its head, 
As green and bright as ere it bowed beneath the tyrant’s tread ; 
And gently did its streamlets glide in rippling beauty on, 

As e’en before oppression’s hand its deadliest work had done. 


But morn’s cool zephyrs fanned my brow, and I awaked to see 

A wreck of cherished visions now alone remained to me. 

Ah! then how sad my exiled soul wept o’er its ruined dreams, 

Which but so late were richly fraught with fancy’s brightest beams, 
But though my path’s now dark and sad, bright hope illumes the way, 
And whispers, Exile ! weep not thou, there comes a brighter day. 


A day in which thy sunny isle will lift her drooping head, 

When peace o’er all her joyous vales its halcyon rays will shed ; 
When once again thy harp’s rich tones will swell the nightly breeze, 
Whose murmurs stir the clust’ring vine and whisper through the trees. 
Then let no tear drop check thy mirth or dim hope’s bright’ning ray, 
But send forth many a joyous note, for ’tis St. Patrick’s Day. 
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ST. THOMAS OF AQUIN. 





CONFESSOR AND DOCTOR—SEVENTH OF MARCH.* 


T. THOMAS, styled the Angelic Doctor, 
belonged to a noble family, which was 
allied by marriage with several royal houses 
of Europe. His father, Landulph, was count 
of Aquin, a small town of Italy, and lord of 
Loretto and Belcastro. The saint appears to 
have been born in the last mentioned place, 
towards the end of the year 1226. He very 
early gave indications of his being a favorite 
of heaven, by the modesty, meekness, and se- 
renity of countenance which were observed in 
him. At the tender age of five years, he was 
placed by his father under the care of the re- 
ligious of Mount Cassino; and such were the 
talents he displayed during his stay in the mo- 
nastery, that when he was ten years old, the 
abbot advised the count to send him to a uni- 
versity. Accordingly Thomas left the holy 
solitude of the cloister where his inclination to 
piety had been strengthened, and paid a visit 
to his family before going to Naples where he 
was to pursue his studies. At home, though 
obliged to mingle in worldly company, he lost 
nothing of his fervor, but was attentive to his 
usual exercises, and delighted chiefly in prac- 
lising the virtue of charity, by relieving the 
wants of the poor, in whose behalf he some- 
times deprived himself of a portion of his food. 
The foundation of the university of Naples 
by the emperor Frederic II, dated only from 
1224. Thomas soon found reason to regret 
the abode of virtue which he had left at 
Mount Cassino, when he beheld the disorders 
which reigned among the students at Naples ; 
and he immediately resolved to be extremely 
circumspect in the choice of those with whom 
he should associate. It often happened that all 
would repair to places of amusement, except 
Thomas alone, who occupied himself in study, 
in visiting the churches, and in distributing 


* Compiled from Alban Butler. 
16* 


the alms which a strict economy and self 
denial had enabled him to provide. 

He succeeded admirably in the cultivation 
of human learning, and would impart a new 
degree of force and perspicuity to the lessons 
of his teachers when repeating them. But the 
science of the saints engaged still more deeply 
the attention of the pious youth, and he did 
not fail to profit by the opportunities he had 
of improving in it daily. Having formed an 
acquaintance with a disciple of St. Dominic, 
he felt his aversion for the world growing 
stronger as he conversed with the holy man, 
and he resolved to consecrate himself to the 
service of God, by embracing the religious 
state. His father was no sooner apprised 
of his design, than he used threats and 
promises to make him relinquish his inten- 
tion. The fervent youth, however, disre- 
garded the suggestions of flesh and blood, and 
listening only to the call of heaven, he urged 
his admission into the convent and took the 
habit of St. Dominic, in 1243, at the age of 
seventeen years. When the intelligence of this 
event reached the ears of the countess, his 
mother, she set out for Naples. Thomas asked 
to be removed to another convent, that he 
might be spared the painful feelings of an in- 
terview with her; and he was on his way to 
Paris when, by order of his brothers, he was 
arrested on the road, near Aqua-pendente, and 
conducted to Rocca-sicca, a castle belonging to 
the family where the countess resided at that 
time. To the solicitations by which he was 
urged to throw off the religious dress, he re- 
plied that no consideration could induce him 


| to comuply with such a request; his mother, 


however, did not despair of making him adopt 
different views and embrace another profes- 
sion. But her hopes were illusory. She 
vainly alleged the right of parental authority 
over children, and her entreaties, caresses and 














tears were equally powerless on the mind of 
the heroic youth. Grieved as he was to give 
pain to his mother, he replied with great re- 
spect, that he had weighed the subject well ; 
that his vocation came certainly from God, 
and he was resolved to adhere to it faithfully 
at the risk of every sacrifice. The countess 
was much disappointed in finding her son un- 
shaken in his determination; but, instead of 
abandoning her attempt, she had recourse to 
very harsh measures to force him into a com- 
pliance with her unreasonable wishes; she 
ordered him to be closely confined. His two 
sisters now undertook to overcome his oppo- 
sition; but, far from meeting with success, 
they became themselves the conquest of their 
brother, who spoke to them so feelingly on the 
contempt of the world and the consolations of 
virtue, that they resolved henceforth to imitate 
his example, by devoting themselves to the 
practice of Christian perfection. 

‘Thomas was improving the leisure of his con- 
finement by pious meditations and the perusal 
of the holy scriptures, when his brothers re- 
turning home from the army added new rigors 
‘o his painful situation. Irritated at finding 
him so resolute in his purpose, they gave vent 
to their anger by tearing from his shoulders the 
religious habit which he wore, and shutting 
him up in the tower of the castle. Not satis- 
tied with this cruel expedient, they had re- 
course to the wicked artifice of introducing 
into his room an abandoned female, for the 
purpose of overcoming his virtue. The saint, 
in this critical situation, raised his heart to 
God to obtain light and protection, and seizing 
a firebrand, he courageously put to flight the 
agent of satan, who endeavored to shake his 
constancy. After this signal victory over the 
world, Thomas returned fervent thanks to God 
for the preservation of his virtue, and conse- 
crating himself anew to a religious life, he 
implored the grace of never losing the treasure 
of chastity. His prayer was followed, say his 
historians, by a gentle slumber, during which 
he was visited by two angels, who seemed to 
gird his loins; and never afterwards was he 
molested by any temptation of the flesh. He 
thus acquired a twofold claim to the appella- 
tion of Angelic Doctor, which his contempo- 
raries bestowed upon him, and which posterity 
has confirmed. 

Upon the remonstrances of Innocent IV 


ST. THOMAS OF AQUIN. 





the young religious, his mother began to relent 
and appeared disposed to permit his escape, 
Accordingly, his sisters let him down from the 
tower in a basket, where some of his brethrep 
were in attendance to conduct him to Naples, 
His solemn profession took place in the course 
of the following year, and was the occasion 
of new complaints on the part of his family, 
who could not brook the idea of his spending 
his life in a convent. The pope was solicited 
to interfere in this matter, and having exam- 
ined Thomas in presence of his relations, he 
gave his approbation to the choice which he 
had made. From this time, he was allowed 
to pursue his career in peace, unmolested by 
the schemes of a worldly kindred. 

Thomas was now to enter upon the study 
of philosophy. The greatest master of the 
science, at that period, was Albert the Great, 
a member of the order of St. Dominic, who 
taught at Cologne. Thither Thomas was sent 
by his superiors. To talents of a high order 
he added close application, with the improve- 
ment of every moment that was not employed 
in religious exercises. His desire was to ac- 
quire learning, in order to defend the faith 
against its adversaries. But far from making 
a display of his attainments, he so concealed 
his knowledge under the mantle of humility and 
modesty, that he was thought to be stupid by 
his fellow students, who called him the dumb 
ox. Even Albert himself seemed to entertain 
an unfavorable opinion of his talents, until the 
modest student astonished those around him 
by the sagacity of his answers, which led the 
professor to observe to his pupils: “ We call 
him the dumb ox; but, he will one day bellow 
so loud by his learning, that his voice will fill 
the whole world.” ‘The young saint having 
placed his affections on God alone, was 
equally insensible to the praises and contempt 
of men. 

In 1245, Albert the Great was called to a 
chair of theology at Paris, whither Thomas 
accompanied him. Three years after, they 
both returned to Cologne, when Thomas was 
appointed to teach, in conjunction with his 
former master, whose reputation he soon 


equalled. St. Thomas, at this early period of 


his life, published some commentaries on the 
philosophical works of Aristotle. But intense 
as was his application to the abstruse sciences, 


and the emperor against the violent usage of 
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he always nourished in his heart a warm and 
tender piety. In fact, prayer was the ordinary 
means which he employed to obtain a solution 
of the difficulties encountered in his studies, 
and he was wont to say that he had Jearned 
more before the crucifix and at the foot of the 
altar than in the perusal of books. 

To prepare himself for the reception of holy 
orders, Thomas renewed his fervor and re- 
doubled his exercises of piety, filled with a 
lively sense of the sacerdotal dignity and the 
sanctity which it requires. In celebrating the 
sacred mysteries he frequently shed tears of 
devotion, and manifested the transports of his 
soul by the fervid glow which appeared on his 
countenance. He had an especial devotion to 
the sacrament of the hoiy eucharist, and he 
not unfrequently spent several hours of the 
night in adoration before the tabernacle. By 
order of Urban IV, he compiled the beautiful 
office which is used on the feast of Corpus 
Christi, and which is strongly characterized by 
his ardent love for our Saviour in the sacra- 
ment of the altar. 

Our saint, according to the spirit of his in- 
stitute, exercised also the function of preach- 
ing; and such was the efficiency of his dis- 
courses that many were converted by them. 
Paris, Cologne, Rome, and many other places, 
had the happiness of hearing the word of 
God from his lips. His private eonversations 
were also attended with the most beneficial 
effects, in convincing the mind and touching 
the heart. Having usually met with two dis- 
tinguished Rabbins, the discourse turned upon 
thegrounds of the Christian religion, and the ar- 
gument was to be resumed on the following day. 
Thomas spent the night in prayer before the 
blessed sacrament, and his pious zeal was re- 
warded by the joy of meeting again the two 
Israelites, who returned to him not for the 
purpose of discussion, but to embrace the Ca- 
tholic fuith. 

By a special privilege granted to his extraor- 
dinary talents, St. Thomas was allowed to 
teach at the age of twenty-five. At the age of 
thirty-one years, and on the twenty-third of 
October, 1257, he was admitted to the degree 
ofdoctor. Such was his acknowledged ability 
at this time, that the university of Paris con- 
sented to abide by his decision, in a contro- 
versy that had arisen among its members, all 
of whom adopted his sentiment. 


St. Louis, king of France, had the greatest 
respect for our saint, and honored him with 
his intimate friendship. It was at the table of 
this holy monarch that Thomas, whose atten- 
tion was absorbed in deep reflections on the 
subject of his studies, exclaimed suddenly : 
** This is conclusive against the Manichees ;”’ 
but the admonition of his superior, who was 
present, having recalled his thoughts to the 
royal table, he humbly desired to apologize for 
his absence of mind. Weare informed by the 
saint’s historians that he often rose from the 
table, without knowing what kind of food he 
had taken. 

Urban IV, who fully appreciated the merit 
of Thomas, called him to Rome, in 1261, and 
several times manifested his intention to con- 
fer upon him some dignity in the church. 
But the repugnance of Thomas could not be 
overcome, and his sincere humility inspired 
him with a decided preference for the retire- 
ment of the cloister. He was actuated by the 
same principles when he solicited to be re- 
leased from the office of professor. Having 
obtained his request, he undertook the most 
important ofall his works, his theological Sum. 
He commenced it in Bologna, and continued 
itat Naples. In this latter city, as the saint 
was once praying with great fervor and ina 
state of ecstacy, one of his brethren being pre- 
sent, a voice was heard from the image of the 
crucifix, which said, **‘ Thomas thou hast writ- 
ten wellof me; what recompense dost thou de- 
sire? No other than thee, O Lord!” re- 
plied the saint. Billuart observes that St. 
Thomas was then compos‘ng his admirable 
treatise on the Incarnation of the Word of God. 

From December, 1273, until the day of his 
happy death, the seventh of March following, 
he abstained from every thing that could divert 
his mind from the thought of God and eter- 
nity. In obedience to the pope, Gregory X, 
he had left Naples for Lyons in France, where 
a general council was to assemble on the first 
day of May, 1274. Indisposed when he began 
his journey, his illness cvmpelled him to 
stop at Fossa-Nuova, a Cistercian monastery. 
During nearly a month that his malady con- 
tinued, he edified the good monks who looked 
upon him with the greatest veneration, and 
deemed themselves happy to render him the 
humblest offices of charity. At their earnest 
request, he dictated an exposition of the Canti- 
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cle of canticles: it was the expression of tiat 
divine love which animated his soul in his 
last moments. He received the Holy Viati- 
cum lying upon ashes spread on the floor, and 
as he grew weaker, the sacrament of extreme 
unction was administered to him. From this 
moment to that of his death, he spoke little, 
absorbed in the contemplation of heavenly 
things. 


LORENZO, OR THE EMPIRE OF RELIGION. 


enquired of him the means of being ever faith- 
ful to divine grace, were: “‘ Be assured that 
he who shall always walk in the presence of 
God, ready to give him an account of all his 
actions, shall never be separated from him by 
consenting to sin.’’”* 


* The works cf St. Thomas are printed in 19 vols. 
folio, consisting principally of philosophical and theolog- 


His dying words to the religious who | ical treatises, and commentaries on the holy Scripture. 
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BY A SCOTCH NON-CONFORMIST, A CONVERT TO THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


Translated from the French for the U. S. Catholic Magazine, by a lady of Philadelphia. 


From God, the burning centre of all light and love divine, 

A brilliant ray, the soul of man, is parted for a time ; 

Far from its bright and noble source, this beam to stray is doomed, 
Yet languishes to reascend, with ardent love consumed.””—Lamar tine. 


PREFACE. 
HE author of the following production, 
who, in embracing the Catholic religion, 
comprehended full well its grandeur and su- 
blimity, and how it inspires gencrous devoted- 
ness and heroic actions, has given in his work 
a free scope to the ardor of his imagination, 
and to the liveliness of his thoughts and sen- 
timents: their beauty, nobleness and gene- 
rosity cannot fail to touch the heart, and to 
show that the most extraordinary actions may 
appear natural, when inspired by Christian 
charity. 

May all those who read this work, enter into 
the views of its author; see, like him, through 
the tissue of events, in which he has enveloped 
his narrative, the inestimable price of a soul, 
the happiness of being called to the true faith, 
the grandeur of the Catholic religion, and her 
inexhaustible fruitfulness in the production of 
virtue. 

Then shall we all apply ourselves to pene- 
trate more and more the spirit of Christianity, 
and to conform our conduct, in the situation 
wherein Divine Providence has placed us, to 
the sanctity of our belief; then shall we say 
with the author of Lorenzo, “ the true Chris- 
tian is an angel upon earth; he enjoys in this 
world an anticipated beatitude, even in the 
midst of the trials and vicissitudes of life. 
Happy the true child of the church! but un- 


happy, a thousand times unhappy, he who is 
only so in name!” 


LORENZO, OR THE EMPIRE OF RELIGION, 


CHAPTER I. 
Lord Seymour to Signor Alphonsus of Maneini. 


Bayonne, July 16th. 

Give thanks to the God of goodness, who 
watches over his children with eternal love. 
Congratulate me, and participate in the holy 
joy which fills my soul. Yes, dear Alphon- 
sus, your friend has surrendered to truth, has 
entered into the fold of the church, and has 
now a claim to be united with you in eternity. 

You left me undecided, irresolute, half-con- 
vineed, On arriving here, I found myself 
more unsettled than ever. Providence willed 
that I should have a letter to deliver to the 
guardian of the convent of St. Francis. I re- 
sided at the monastery. The conduct of those 
saintly monks completed the work which you 
had so happily commenced. 

A happiness for which I had not dared even 
to hope, awaited me in this retreat. I here 
found Sidney, that son of a beloved sister, 
whom I had so much lamented, and never ex- 
pected to see again. My joy was not clouded 
in finding him a Catholic and a monk. He is 
twenty-seven years old, during eight of which 
he has devoted himself to God in this retreat. 
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The relation of the events which have che- 
quered his life, and of the graces which con- 
ducted him hither, sensibly moved me. You 
also will be equally affected with me, and you 
will bless the memory of those who have 
brought back the wandering sheep to the fold, 
and who are now, we may trust, numbered 
with the people of God. 

Two months have passed since my abjura- 
tion; two months of peace and happiness. 
Adieu ;\1 have delayed my letter in order to 
add Sidney’s recital, which is subjoined. Pray, 
to obtain for me the grace of perseverance. I 
need not tell you that your religion, in becom- 
ing mine, has bound closer, and rendered more 
strong and indissoluble, the ties which have 
ever endeared you to your true friend, 

SEYMOUR. 


SIDNEY’S NARRATIVE. 


History of his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. 


Addressed to Lord Seymour. 


You remember that having left the univer- 
sity of Oxford, after receiving your adieus, 
your excellent advice, and all the recommen- 
dations, which you judged necessary for my 
happiness, I set out with my guardian, the 
marquis of Rosline, to whom you had con- 
fided me to accompany him in his travels. 

We rapidly traversed France. I loved study 
and read a great deal. I visited the most re- 
markable places, taking notes, sketching, seek- 
ing only instruction, and participating but little 
in the pleasures which the marquis thought 
necessary occasionally to grant me, as a relax- 
ation from my pursuit of knowledge. 

Whilst my mind became enlightened, my 
heart remained barren, deprived of the aliment 
which age rendered every day more neeessary ; 
I mean sentiment and reflection to combat its 
inclinations and growing passions. 

Amiable, well informed, but too much oc- 
cupied by his quality of minister to be often 
with me, the marquis left me a liberty which 
I might have abused. I had not yet expe- 
tienced either pains or pleasures. I had nei- 
ther friend nor confidant. 
this privation without being able to define its 
cause. He who has his eyes ever fixed on the 
work of his hands, had not forgotten me. 

Our tour upon the continent being termi- 


I felt the void of 
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nated, we went to the port of T. to re-embark 
for England. The marquis invited me to ac- 
company him in a visit to a galley ; his inten- 
tion was to profit by the privilege which his 
position gave him, of releasing a slave, if he 
should find one who merited this favor. We 
attentively examined all. The marquis asked 
several the reasons why they had been put in 
irons. All were, to listen to them, victims of 
the darkest injustice, and I could not help smi- 
ling to see with what seeming sincerity those 
malefactors unblushingly told their tale. One 
of them, placed in a corner, and much occu- 
pied with little works of interwoven straw, 
took no part in what passed. We drew near 
to him, but he did not raise his head. He 
might have been twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age; his expression was remarkable 
and full of sensibility. 

**So young!” said the marquis ; ** what un- 
happy affair has brought you to this place?” 
He received no reply. ‘‘ He is blind,” said 
one of our conductors; ‘it is a punishment 
for his crimes.” ‘So guilty at this age!” I 
exclaimed, with a deep feeling of surprise and 
compassion. 

A slight smile partly unclosed the lips of 
the captive, but he appeared not to feel any 
emotion. ‘‘ How ean you work so well with- 
out seeing?” asked the marquis. ‘* A God 
infinitely good,’’ he answered, “ offers us re- 
sources and consolations, even where it ap- 
pears that his providence has most abandoned 
us. He gives us on one side what he has 
taken from us on the other. There is not one 
of these unfortunate men as happy as I am ;— 
what do I say,—there are few men upon the 
earth—” 

‘* Tt is a happiness which no one will envy,” 
said the marquis, smiling. 

** No, without doubt, because they know it 
not; the inexhaustible source of my gladness 
is increased by the mystery in which it is en- 
wrapped. But you are English,” added the 
captive in a voice somewhat moved; “ has 
the marquis of Rosline arrived here yet ?”’ 

‘It is he who speaks to you,” replied the 
marquis ; *‘ do you know him ?”’ 

“Not personally ; but his name is dear to 
me, and it ought to be—”’_ He paused; a quick 
blush suffused his face; he bowed his head 
upon his breast and continued his work. 

‘* Of what country is this young man ?”’ in- 
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quired Lord Arthur; ‘‘ what has he done? 
what is his name ?” 

** He is generally called here Lorenzo,” re- 
plied one of the directors; “but as he has 
been sent from another galley, we know 
neither his country, nor the aature of his 
crimes ; subjects on which he observes an ob- 
stinate silence. For the rest he has an un- 
varying sweetness of disposition; always in 
peace, he often quiets the dissensions which 
arise among his companions. He works un- 
ceasingly, scarcely sleeps, and takes very little 
nourishment. His temper is cheerful, he 
prays a great deal, and sings hymns almost 
continually. He is much beloved by his com- 
panions, although he never takes part with 
them in their little seditions and murmurs.” 

My looks asked his freedom. Lord Arthur 
smiled, and again approaching him, said, 
*“ would liberty increase your happiness ?”’ 

“My happiness depends no longer on the 
inconstancy of events. Free or loaded with 
irons, I shall be in the same hands, under the 
same master, under the same protection.”’ 

** But if I burst your chains,” resumed the 
marquis, “that I may retain you with me, 
you will then depend for nothing on those who 
now have power over you, and would not 
your life be more agreeable ?” 

“*It would be embellished by the sentiment 
of gratitude, the charm of which is not indif- 
ferent to a soul capable of feeling it ardently.’ 

These few words, which he added with 
warmth, discovered to me great qualities in 
that heart, which apparently desired only to 
be all enclosed within itself. ‘ Have you been 
long here??? I asked; “and have you never 
had any friends ?”’ 

He remained some time in mournful silence ; 
then said with a deep sigh: * You think, no 
doubt, that this abode is inaccessible to the 
sweet sentiment of friendship; but when the 
compassionate and merciful being, who watches 
over his creatures, has rendered friendship ne- 
cessary to the agony of grief, He knows how 
to introduce it into the habitation of crime, as 
well as on the throne; in the most obscure 
dungeons, as amid the comforts of palaces. 
It is then, indeed, that it is most pure and 
heroic. Who can resist the All-Powerful, and 
who would dare to put limits to His goodness 
and His love! Yes! I had a friend, and the 
thought of his felicity is a balm, which He 
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who took him away has applied to the deep 
wound his loss has made in my heart. I have 
not lost him! he has but gone before me into 
the regions of eternal happiness !”’ 

On concluding these words, he raised his 
weeping eyes by a kind of habit towards that 
heaven which he saw no more, but which, 
doubtless, imagination and memory depicted 
to him. His eyes still retained an astonishing 
beauty and vivacity; he had lost only the fa. 
culty of seeing, like those who have ‘been de. 
prived of this sense by a flash of lightning. 

“1 believe,” said the marquis, “‘ that in a 
soul like yours, wickedness has been but tran- 
sient, without reflection, and deeply expiated 
by repentance.” 

“The man who does not mourn his faults, 
has no happiness to hope for in a better life.” 

“There are faults, and there are crimes,” 
replied Lord Arthur, smiling. “All men com- 
mit the first, and the justice of this world gene- 
rally reaches only the latter.”’ 

** Without doubt, my lord; but, those who 
execute it, often know not what they do. A 
more powerful arm, which guides them, dis- 
poses of the fate of the guilty and the innocent. 
He who has placed me here, alone knew what 
He did.” After a long pause, Lorenzo re- 
sumed : * Will you be kind enough to tell me 
if the count of Walsingham died a Catholic ?” 

The marquis slightly frowned. “ Yes; were 
you acquainted with him? He abjured his re- 
ligion, but it was on the bed of death. He was 
led astray by his wife; he had but little of his 
own will.” 

** But his son Henry was already con- 
verted ; is he still living ?” 

“* He now resides at Walsingham castle; he 
is married, and has two or three children.” 

“© Oh! mighty God,” exclaimed the prisoner, 
with animation, ‘‘ behold thy work, thy clemen- 
ey—thy mercy! and could I believe myself un- 
happy? May thanks be for ever given thee!” 

‘You interest yourself exceedingly in Henry 
of Walsingham,” said the marquis; ‘ do you 
know all my family ?’ 

Lorenzo made no reply. A moment after, 
drawing nearer, and lowering his voice: “ My || 
lord,” said he, “ if it is your design to have |— 
compassion on one of the unfortunate men, 
condemned to this abode of shame and grief, 
I ought not to be the object of your favor. Of 
what importance is it to me where I dwell, ot 
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how can it affect my happiness? I can ima- 
gine a delightful abode to be but a vast solitude, 
qs imagination and memory are alone left to 
me. My conversation is no longer on the 
earth; unknown, and determined always to 
remain so, the benefits which are not necessary 
for me, might save some other soul from de- 
spair, OF from the danger of criminal example.”’ 

“Ts there any one, then, among these un- 
happy men, whose situation merits and calls 
for prompt relief ??” 

«As but eight months have passed since I 
was transferred to this ship, I know not all my 
companions ; but, among those who changed 
their quarters with me, there is one who is not 
chargeable with any crime. He wears the 
fetters that should be worn by a rich and pow- 
erful man in the world, who having succeeded 
in hushing the noise of his disorders, prevailed 
upon this honest artisan to become his substi- 
tute in this place, in consideration of the sum 
of fifty pounds sterling, which is annually 
given to his large and destitute family. God 
has given you fortune, power, and a charitable 
disposition ; release this man, who, until now, 
without reproach, may perhaps be corrupted 
by the dangerous examples of the criminals, 
with whom misfortune associates him. Save 
his family, by securing to him an honest sub- 
sistence; you will make them happy, and 
heaven will reward you. I shall not speak to 
you of the happiness which you will expe- 
rience; you have a heart, and you already 
know that all the troubles to which our frail 
humanity is exposed, are not capable of en- 
tirely destroying the delightful remembrance 
of a good action.” 

The marquis and myself were equally filled 
with admiration and surprise at the conduct 
of this extraordinary man. He sent for Robert, 
who was the galley-slave just mentioned. He 
asked him if all that he had learned about him 
was true, and added: “I intended to liberate 
this young man, but he entreats me to give you 
the preference. I shall inquire concerning your 
family, and if all is true, I will insure you a 
pension of twenty-five pounds sterling. Be 
upright, and pray for the prosperity of Eng- 
land”? 

Robert cast himself at the marquis’ feet, who 
took him aside, and asked him if he knew not 
Some circumstances of Lorenzo’s life. “I 
have never seen in him but an angel of peace 
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and consolation. He was already a captive, 
when I went to Bayonne, to share in his lot, 
about twenty-seven months since. A Catholic 
priest, Signor Don Silva, nephew of the gov- 
ernor, frequently visited the galley-slaves, and 
manifested a very particular affection and es- 
teem for Lorenzo. He was his confessor, and 
he came almost daily to read to him, whilst at 
work. He died nineteen months ago, but 
before this happened, Lorenzo was taken to 
him to receive his last sigh; he then fell into 
so alarming a state, that the governor sent him 
to this city, in order that the change of air 
might re-establish his health. I was among 
the number of prisoners, who were transferred 
with him.”’ 

Lord Arthur looked at me with an undecided 
air. “* If I release Lorenzo, and take him with 
us, his situation demands attentions which we 
would scarcely be able to render him. It is 
true, I might place him in a hospital.”’ 

I eagerly grasped the marquis’ hand. ‘** My 
lord, you have never refused me any thing; but, 
as I have yet asked nothing of your kindness, 
grant me now the liberty of this >xtraordinary 
prisoner, and give him altugether to me. Let 
me keep him at my home; I promise you that 
he will never be a burden to me; I will take 
care of him, and you will see that we shall 
have no cause to repent it.”’ 

Lord Arthur smiled, and granted my request, 
He begged the governor, who was his particu- 
lar friend, to have Lorenzo conducted to his 
dwelling ; to give him suitable clothing ; and it 
was arranged that we should call for him to- 
wards evening. He then gave Robert twenty 
guineas for his journey, and approaching Lo- 
renzo, “* My ward wishes to make you happy, 
and to have you near him. I am going, there- 
fore, to take you with us.” 

‘‘ There is nothing surprising to me in this 
generosity on the part of lord Arthur,” said 
Lorenzo, with evident emotion. 

At this moment, Robert came to bid him 
adieu, and to express his lively gratitude. Lo- 
renzo embraced him with delight. “* May you 
be happy, Robert; remember Don Silva, and 
his advice ; live no more for this world, but for 
that future life which shall never end; and 
pray, ah! I conjure you, pray for the generous 
man who restores you to liberty. If you still 
think of Lorenzo, ask of the All-powerful the 
conversion of Arthur —. Pray for me; alas!?’ 
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he added, sorrowfully, “I leave a uniform and 
peaceful existence, for a life of struggles, and 
perhaps of tribulation. I know all that awaits 
me in England, and in the family of the mar- 
quis of Rosline.”’ 

I alone overheard this conversation, the mar- 
quis being occupied with the governor. I did 
not, however, repeat it to him. We departed. 
Towards evening, the marquis wishing to pay 
another visit to the governor, went with me to 
look for Lorenzo. 

I read on the face of the prisoner, that he 
had wept and suffered. ‘* Can it then be pos- 
sible,”’ I said, in an under tone, “ that in wish- 
ing to increase your happiness, we lessen it ?”” 
He pressed my hand. ‘* My heart,” said he, 
‘igs not equal to the gratitude which over- 
whelms it, or to the feelings which arise within 
me.” 

The governor was conversing with lord Ar- 
thur. He afterwards said to me; “* You would 
have been affected, had you witnessed the 
parting of Lorenzo with his companions, and 
their grief; there is yet some feeling in this 
class of beings, although supposed to be en- 
tirely depraved.” 


A deep blush mantled the face of Lorenzo, 


who remained silent. We left the governor’s 
house, and directed our way to the ship, where 
the marquis, leaving us in our apartment, went 
to give the necessary orders for our voyage. 
Lorenzo appeared absorbed in reflection. Fear- 
ing that he was dissatisfied with the change in 
his destiny, [ expressed my apprehensions 
with all the delicacy and respect which his 
situation and character imposed upon me; for 
I had already discovered that he possessed ele- 
vated sentiments, and an uncommon magna- 
nimity which did not permit me to treat him 
as an ordinary man. 

He seemed much affected by my conversa- 
tion, and learning that we were alone, he asked 
if we were not going to Scotland. Then, upon 
my affirmative answer, he added : ‘* There are 
sO many persons in that country, whom I 
cannot see again, that | am forced to regret 
a change, which, from personal considerations, 
would be so dear and sweet to me. But,’ he 
continued with animation, “‘ what can lead 
you to pour consolation into my soul? What 
can induce you to retain near you a man who 
is a burden to the world? Curiosity or novel- 
ty? Oh! my lord, I can suppose it, without 
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offending you ; at your age, the first impulses 
of a kind heart, and the little prospects of in. 
nocent diversion, are sufficient to induce q 
young man to interest himself in an unfortu- 
nate being from whom, some months after, he 
will perhaps esteem himself happy to be freed.” 
He leaned his head upon his hand. ‘ Who 
else but you, Don Silva, could interest him- 
self for me? Who else will ever love Loren- 
zo? But yet,” he added in a low voice, “ on 
the shores of his native land, as in Spain and 
in France, the forsaken Lorenzo will always 
be in the hands of Providence !” 

Tears bedewed his face. My heart was 
bursting. ‘Know Sidney better,’ I ex- 
claimed, “‘ and believe that if he cannot miti- 
gate your griefs, if he is not worthy of know- 
ing them, nothing at least can take from him 
the consolation of sympathizing in them. 
Moreover, you have nothing to fear from your 
residence in Scotland. You shall be accessible 
to those only whose visits you desire. Your 
apartment shall be with mine, and not open 
without your consent. I alone will come to 
interrupt your solitude, and to pass my hap- 
piest moments near you.” 

** ‘Young man, how amiable are your words! 
and how well they picture the kind heart, and 
generous devotedness which characterize the 
loyal Scotch! But soon your generous senti- 
ments will be changed by a cold reason, and by 
the influence of those under whose guardian- 
ship you are. My benefactor, yes, Arthur 
himself will be the first to blame an indiscreet 
affection based solely upon the interest which 
misfortune inspires, and carried (he will say) 
beyond the limits of common prudence.” 

I felt too well the force of these reflections, 
not to be afflicted by them. I flattered myself, 
however, that before our arrival in Scotland, 
Lorenzo (better known to the marquis) would 
cause him to feel the same attachment with 
which he had inspired me; and that then he 
would cheerfully lend his aid in obtaining from 
my parents that Lorenzo should not be separa- 
ted from me. 


CHAPTER II, 


Dvurine the voyage, the marquis manifested 
a great esteem for Lorenzo, and showed him 
many attentions. Nobody knew him; not 
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even our servants, for we had brought him 
from the governor’s house, just at the moment 
of embarking ; and the marquis presented him 
every where under the name of the Chevalier 
Lorenzo, a young gentleman entrusted to his 
care, who accompanied him in his travels. 

Lorenzo did not in the least belie the repre- 
septations which we made of his birth. He 
was perfectly acquainted with the English and 
French languages, and conversed agreeably in 
German, Italian and Spanish. His manners 
indicated an education equally brilliant and 
solid. He had made excellent drawings ; 
played upon the mandolin ; and a voice more 
full and melodious I never heard. 

Nearly every evening, whilst at sea, the 
marquis played with me at chess. Lorenzo 
remarked that he knew this game, and his 
memory was such, that he directed my play 
altogether upon being informed of Lord Ar- 
thur’s moves ; he remembered all the positions 
af the game from the beginning to the end. 
This wonderful memory was a source of great 
amusement to the marquis, who was a very 
skilful player, and over whom I had not been 
able to gain any advantage, until Lorenzo as- 
sisted me with his instructions. 

It is said that the character of a man discov- 
ers itself at play : and it was here in fact that I 
perceived Lorenzo’s delicacy and generosity, 
in his solicitude to avoid offending the mar- 
quis, or wounding his self-love; and in the 
cheerfulness with which he often acknow- 
ledged himself conquered, when he might easily 
have won the game. 

I remarked, on the part of the marquis, a 
profound and continual study of Lorenzo’s 
character, and [ rejoiced at it, because his ob- 
servations could not but tend to my friend’s 
advantage. At first, he left us together alone 
with regret and pain; but this reasonable dis- 
trust visibly diminished, in proportion as he 
became better acquainted with the purity of 
Lorenzo’s principles and morals. 

We travelled by sea to St. Andrew’s in order 
to avoid passing through England ; the troubles 
with Scotland having increased since our de- 
parture. Lord Arthur, who loudly censured 
the queen, Mary Stuart, but had not, however, 
declared himself for her enemies, repaired with 
usto .... There he had an establishment in 
which he resided: the apartment which he 
gave me was next to his, and the room of Lo- 
Vou. III.—No. 3. 17 
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afforded me much pleasure. 

Taking me aside, the marquis observed in a 
very affectionate manner: ‘* You know, Sid- 
ney, that I love you; it is not my wish to re- 
fuse you any thing that I can reconcile with 
the confidence which your parents repose in 
me. For you I burst Lorenzo’s fetters ; I do 
not prevent his being near you; I must, how- 
ever, confess that during our voyage, I often 
trembled to leave you alone with him. What 
confidence can a galley-slave inspire? Could 
I, without shuddering, behold you seeking 
among such a class of persons a friend, an in- 
timate associate ; I who dreaded to let you as- 
sociate even with companions of your own age 
and rank, that seemed to be equally free from 
vice and misfortunes? The study of Lorenzo’s 
character has diminished my fears, without, 
however, removing them entirely. Let me 
hope that you will ever recognize in me your 
sincere and your best friend, and that you will 
never conceal from me any of your conversa- 
tions with this stranger, nor the principles that 
you may discover in him. I shall continue, 
then, to confide in you, Sidney,”’ added Lord 
Arthur, assuming a yet more affectionate tone ; 
**T shall not curtail your liberty, and I shall 
expect from you that perfect frankness which 
should be observed towards one who holds in 
your regard the relation and respectability of a 
parent.”’ 

These words caused me to sink at the mar- 
quis’ feet. He lifted me up, and tenderly em- 
braced me. We then separated. 

A month passed away in great seclusion. 
Lorenzo became each day more familiar and 
communicative. I regulated my daily em 
ployment and studies. I devoted one hour, 
morning and evening, to reading near Loren- 
zo ; but, beside this appointed time, I went ab 
most every day to study in his room; he was 
so instructive that I gained more in one morn- 
ing from his society, than from the solitary ap- 
plication of a whole day. 

His deportment continued to excite our admi- 
ration; and my friendship for him increased with 
the esteem that his character inspired. Always 
awake at the dawn of day, he passed a consid- 
erable time in prayer before he commenced any 
other occupation. He never breakfasted ; tak- 
ing only a glass of water in the morning. 

We generally retired at ten o’clock, P. M. 
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He would converse some time with me, and 
then fall upon his. knees in prayer ; and often 
during the night I have again seen him in this 
attitude, having left the door open, which com- 
municated from one chamber to the other, in 
order to render him any assistance that he 
might need. He refused to be attended by a 
servant, whom we had offered him, and he 
now was so well acquainted with the house 
that he went through it alone. 

The Sunday which followed our arrival at 
——, Lorenzo requested me to have him con- 
ducted to a church, which he named, for he 
Was acquainted with the city. I accompanied 
him thither myself. He heard mass, confessed, 
and communicated with great fervor. He 
pessed half the morning at church, supposing 
that I had returned home. But finding me in 
the carriage, he excused himself for having de- 
tained me so long; expressed his gratitude in 
the most lively manner ; and said that he feared 
the marquis would be displeased at my having 
visited a Catholic church. 

The kindness of the marquis and his solicitude 
in my regard, seemed to tell me that I ought to 
inform him of the circumstance, and Lorenzo, 
moreover, urged me to do so. - Lord Arthur 
positively forbade me ever to return to that place, 
and as I spoke with respectful admiration of 
the grandeur and majesty of the Catholic 
worship, he put on a serious air—* I foresaw 
but too well,”’ he said, “* the sad consequences 
of an intimacy with a Roman Catholic.” 

I perceived what might be the result of this 
observation, and of the bitterness that accom- 
panied it. The quick temper of the marquis 
was not unknown to me; I promised to follow 
his instructions on every point, and we separ- 
ated in peace. 

I continued to lead Lorenzo daily to church, 
but I did not enter: as to Lord Arthur, he ac- 
quired a still greater attachment for Lorenzo, 
whose disposition was uniformly cheerful and 
amiable. Every evening we had music. The 
marquis had a sweet voice, played agreeably 
on the flute, and I accompanied him occasion- 
ally on the hautboy. 

During our long conversations, we never 
dared to question Lorenzo on the delicate sub- 
ject of his misfortunes, or their cause. One 
evening, however, Lord Arthur asked him if 
it was in Spain that he had cultivated his 
voice, and learned the mandolin. ‘“ An Italian 





taught me to sing in Paris, and in Spain [| 
studied this instrument.” 

** Have you never thought of marrying ?” 
asked Lord Arthur. 

Lorenzo smiled ; then suppressing a sigh, he 
said: *‘ Itis more than four years since I lost 
my sight; I was then scareely eighteen, and 
since that time I have entertained no projects 
or desires for the present life.’ 

‘‘ Have you never met the friends of your 
childhood since you lost your sight ?’ 

Lorenzo again smiled : ** It would have been 
difficult to find them in the places I have in- 
habited since that period.”’ 

‘But the strange circumstances which 
brought you there, might have re-united ano- 
ther with you.” 

«* With God, all things are possible,” he re- 
plied, and then soon changed the conversation, 

Some days after, the marquis took me aside, 
renewed all his injunctions on the subject of 
religion, and said that he purposed visiting his 
sister (the countess of Walsingham) who re- 
sided five miles from the city. 

I remembered to have heard Lorenzo speak 
of Count Walsingham, in his first interview 
with the marquis. I anxiously asked if he 
could accompany us. Lord Arthur affection- 
ately pressed my hand, and said that that de- 
pended on Lorenzo’s choice. 

I flew to his room, apprised him of all, and 
solicitously awaited his reply. He appeared 
much excited. ‘I cannot express to you, 
dear Sidney, how much [ should enjoy the 
happiness of that family : I hope at least that 
they are happy! Not a day of my life has 
passed for many years that my prayers have 
not invoked every benediction of heaven upon 
Henry of Walsingham, and Caroline 4 
prefer, nevertheless, that you leave me here; 
your interview would be more free, and your 
visit more agreeable ; for I feel that our friend- 
ship imposes a restraint upon you, which I re- 
gret; this is more painful to me than the sense 
of my misfortunes. We may, Sidney, endure 
many things in the cause of friendship, but to suf- 
fer the sacrifices which you make must be very 
painful to a sensitive and high-minded person.” 

I described in the most lively colors the pre- 
ference which I gave to his society, and assured 
him that it was more dear to me than all the 
amusements, fetes and pleasures of the world; 
and that I thought only of the happiness of 
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conducting him to Remember-Hill. This was 
the name of Walsingham castle. 

We set out. Lord W. came to meet us on 
the way, and apologised for the absence of his 
wife, who was hursing her youngest child but 
a few months old. He gave us a warm re- 
ception. We introduced Lorenzo, and when 
I mentioned that he was blind, Lord W. re- 
garded him with singular attention, and sigh- 
ing profoundly, “* heaven,” said he, “ has pre- 
served me from alike misfortune,’ and he 
seemed to struggle in order to divert the re- 
miniscences which this circumstance had re- 
called. Lord Henry Walsingham was about 
twenty-seven years of age; he had an expres- 
sion of exquisite sensibility more rare than 
beauty ; yet there was so profound a melan- 
choly depicted in his countenance, that I was 
astonished to have heard him spoken of as a 
perfectly happy man. He should be so, how- 
ever, for he was possessed of distinguished 
rank and a brilliant fortune ; and he had a vir- 
tuous wife, and children by whom he was 
tenderly beloved. Lady Walsingham, on our 
arrival, threw herself into the arms of Lord 
Arthur (her brother), and displayed her three 
children, the eldest of whom was but three 
years and some months old. 

I was very soon at Remember-Hill as though 
in the bosom of my own family. Esteem and 
friendship established a confidence between 
Henry and myself. Nothing was forgotten to 
render Lorenzo’s visit agreeable to him. When 
Henry learned that he was a Catholic, he ex- 
claimed, with great joy, ‘‘ we too are Catholics; 
we haveachapel in which mass is daily celebra- 
ted. You can go there as often as you wish.” 

There had been an apartment prepared for 
me in a wing of the castle opposite to that 
where the chapel stood ; but Henry carried his 
kindness so far as to choose another for me 
close to the chapel, knowing that I preferred 
having Lorenzo near me, and wishing him to 
have every facility in frequenting the spot 
without requiring assistance. 

Lady Walsingham received a good deal of 
company. Lorenzo sometimes remained in the 
parlor ; often also he withdrew to his chamber 
or the chapel. 

One evening, having no visiters, Henry read 
aloud ; his elder son was on Lorenzo’s knee ; 
I was playing with little Mary, who was but 


twenty-three months old; Lord Arthur was 
conversing with his sister (Lady W.) when we 
received the visit of an old Scottish lord and his 
son, just returned from a tour upon the conti- 
nent. The latter spoke with volubility of all 
that he had seen. 

** Have you been in Spain ?” asked Henry, 
and suddenly arresting himself, seemed to re- 
gret having proposed the question. 

** Yes,” said the youngest visitor, “ I even 
resided some days with the duke of Medina, who 
showed me the magnificent tomb erected on his 
estate to the memory of the beautiful Donna 
Maria, his niece. You doubtless know—” 

** Yes,’’ said Henry with much earnestness, 
‘«* T know all the particulars of her misfortunes. 
Does her father still live ?” 

** Yes, he appeared inconsolable.”’ 

** There are afflictions which time can neither 
terminate nor assuage,”’ resumed Henry with 
deep thought. ‘“ Religion is every thing! It 
is in the hour of grief that we feel how little 
we would be without it, and how much ¢an be 
effected with its aid.”’ 

“1 did not know that Donna Maria was 
dead,” interrupted the old lord, ‘* was she not 
related to Lady Walsingham ?” 

“Ah! yes,” said Henry, “she was the 
cousin of Hidalla and Caroline of Salisbury. 
Three years have elapsed since her death, 
which was preceded by the loss of her reason 
for some months. How many misfortunes 
have befallen the house of Salisbury,’’ added 
Henry with a sigh. | 

Lorenzo took no part in this conversation ; 
not a word fell from his lips; but I several 
times gathered from his expression that pow- 
erful emotions were struggling at his heart. 
The marquis of Rosline changed the conversa- 
tion. ‘Lord enquired after his wife, who 
was at Rosline castle with Lord Arthur’s 
mother, the duchess of Salisbury, and his son,a 
child but three years old. Arthur spoke of his 
wife and child with the liveliest sensibility. 

** Ts notthe marchioness of Rosline, Henry of 
Walsingham’s sister?”’ asked Lorenzo, “ is she 
not lady Matilda ?”’ 

** Yes ; are you acquainted with her ?’’ 

Lorenzo blushed deeply: ‘‘One of my friends 
saw her at Paris.”’” The carriage of Lord 
was here announced, which interrupted the 
conversation. It was late and we separated. 








TO BE CONTINUED. 








THE HOPES OF A CONTRITE HEART. 


BY MRS. ALFRED Hy REIP. 


‘‘ Mind the things that are above, not the things that are on earth.’’— Colossians, iii, 2. 


My hopes were like the morning’s beam 
That shines o’er Flora’s bowers ; 
Where roses shed their odors sweet, 
And dew-drops gem the flowers. 
But soon, alas! the storm bursts forth, 
A cloud o’ercasts the skies, 
The lustre of the morning smile 
In sullied ruin lies. 


My hopes were like the noon-day bright, 
The sun’s cosmetic ray, 

That shines o’er mead and hill and wave, 
And drives the mists away. 

But soon, alas! the storm bursts forth, 
And murky clouds arise ; 

The mist is on the earth again, 
In vain it sought the skies. 


My hopes were like the evening light, 
Gilding the crimson cloud, 

That soars along the ethereal dome, 
On pinions fleet and proud. 

But soon, alas! the storm bursts forth, 
Rain comes from yonder skies ; 

*Tis thus the fair and beautiful 
E’er droops, and fades, and dies. 


How false and vain were all those hopes, 
And time swift gliding by; 

A few brief hours we are no more, 
All, all are doomed to die. 

Nor friends, nor wealth, nor fame, nor power, 
Can save us from this doom ; 

** Bless’d,” said the Saviour, “they that mourn,” 
«« Repent,” exclaims the tomb. 


My hopes are now the Saviour’s cross, 
Empurlpled with his blood, 

Pointing to realms of endless peace, 
Beyond life’s stormy flood. 

And when the storm of fire bursts forth, 
We'll hear the trumpet sound, 

With thrilling blast to contrite souls, 

Joy! joy! The lost are found!” 



















































PENITENCE OF THEODOSIUS. 


BY REV. H. NEWMAN, OF OXFORD. 


HE author of the work from which the 
following extract has been taken, after 
having related several circumstances in the 
episcopal administration of the illustrious St. 
Ambrose, which display his unbending firm- 
ness in the discharge of duty, proceeds thus : 
It is very satisfactory to find that the Chris- 
tian fortitude of St. Ambrose was not thrown 
away upon Valentinian. This young prince, 
who died prematurely, nay, before his bap- 
tism, gave signs during several of his last 
years, of a very altered state of mind towards 
the church and her vigorous champion. Such 
was the fruit of braving the frown of royalty 
ina good cause. Perhaps St. Ambrose would 
not have done as much by what men call more 
prudent conduct; by temporising and conce- 
ding. There is no sort of doubt, that had the 
scene been laid in England, in the nineteenth 
century, not to speak in very generosity of the 
sixteenth, courtliness would have been the 
order of the day. ..... 

But leaving Valentinian, let us turn to the 
consideration of a still more striking and salu- 
tary instance of episcopal vigor, exerted in the 
case of a more powerful emperor; [ mean the 
conduct of St. Ambrose towards Theodosius, 
on occasion of the massacre at Thessalonica. 
This is the most instructive passage in his his- 
tory; nay, perhaps in the history of the whole 
church ; for what sight can be more edifying to 
the Christian, or more impressive to the world 
at large, than that of a bishop, conscientiously 
and calmly rebuking a great warrior, and that 
warrior and sovereign humbly confessing and 
tepenting of his sin? 

The circumstances which led to this memo- 
rable display of apostolic severity, were as 
follows: Theodosius was of a choleric tem- 
per, which hurried him on to visit with the 
power of an emperor, insults which every 
one, prince and subject, naturally feels. In 
the year 390, a tumult took place in Thessa- 
17* 


lonica on some supposed grievance, such as 
commonly excites a populace, which ended 
in the murder of the commander of the impe- 
rial forces, who had given the offence, and 
other officers, The first burst of the emperor’s 
indignation was overcome by the interposition 
of the clergy, particularly Ambrose; and he 
promised to pardon the Thessalonians. But 
his minister considered the outrage too great 
to be passed over with safety to the empire : 
a similar tumult had lately been pardoned 
at Antioch; and, in the present instance, 
there had been no tyranny or impolitic rigor 
on the part of the unfortunate general who 
had been the victim of the insurrection. So 
far their judgment was doubtless right; but 
the sentence which they succeeded in recom- 
mending to their sovereign, was so shocking 
as sufficiently to account for the previous in- 
tercession of the church in behalf of the of- 
fenders. The purpose of vengeance was kept 
secret; the Thessalonians were invited to the 
circus, which was silently surrounded by sol- 
diery; and, when they expected the races to 
commence, a signal was given, and a promis- 
cuous massacre followed. It continued for 
three hours; and seven thousand, without 
discrimination of age or sex, are said to have 
been slaughtered. Theodosius had revoked 
the cruel order soon after it was given, but 
too late to prevent its execution. 

These events took place in the early spring ; 
and soon afterwards Theodosius returned to 
Milan. Ambrose had been in the custom of 
attending the court on its arrival; but now he 
retired into the country two or three days be- 
forehand. Thence he despatched the follow- 
ing letter to the emperor, who seems to have 
expressed surprise at his absence :— 

* Augustissimo Imperatori: Theodosio, Ambrosius 

Episcopus. 

‘*T bear an affectionate memory of your 
former friendship towards me, and of your 
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great condescension in go often granting favors 
to others at my instance. Accordingly it is 
not ingratitude that leads me to shun a pre- 
sence which hitherto has ever been most 
coveted by me. I will briefly explain to you 
my reasons for doing so. 

«‘T found that I was forbidden, I alone of 
your whole court, the natural right of hear- 
ing what went on about me, with a view of 
depriving me of the privilege of speaking. I 
know you have not unfrequently been dis- 
pleased at my knowledge of measures which 
were determined on in your council. Thus I 
am deprived of this liberty, though the Lord 
Jesus says that ‘ there is nothing hid but shall 
be made manifest.’ However, I acquiesced 
in the imperial will with all dutifulness; and 
I took measures for obviating .your displea- 
sure, by providing that no news about the im- 
perial statutes should be brought me. 

‘What else then could I do? Not hear? 

as if my ears could be closed with the wax 
which ancient fables speak of. Say what I 
heard? 1 could not without hazarding by 
my words what I feared in your counsels,—- 
some act of blood. Be silent? This would 
be most wretched of all—to have one’s con- 
science bound, and one’s lips closed. Is it 
not written, ‘If God’s minister fail to speak 
to the sinner, the Jatter shall die in his sin; 
but he shall answer for not speaking ?’ 
You have 
zeal for the faith, ] own it; and the fear of 
God, I confess it; but you have an impetu- 
osity of nature at oflenders, which a counsel- 
lor may either soothe into compassion, or 
stimulate till self-government is almost lost. 
O that those about you were as backward in 
rousing as they are in appeasing it! I would 
gladly leave it altogether to your own man- 
agement; since you can recover yourself, and 
get the better of this violence of nature by an 
effort to be merciful. 

“I thought it best to leave your own re- 
flections to overcome it, instead of running the 
risk of increasing it by some public interposi- 
tion. 
my duty towards my office, than in my defe- 
rence towards my sovereign; and that the 
world should think me deficient in episcopal 
vigor rather than that you should accuse my 
loyalty, so that repressing your anger, you 
might have free opportunity for determining 


‘* Suffer me, gracious emperor. 


So I resolved rather to be wanting in 
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your course of action. [I excused my attend- 
ance on the plea of my health, which indeed 
was severely tried, and which men of merci- 
ful minds alone could improve; yet I would 
rather have died than have been behindhand 
by a day or two in presenting myself on your 
arrival. But I knew not what to do. 

«*A deed has been perpetrated in Thes- 
salonica, which has no parrallel in history ; 
which I in vain attempted to prevent; yes, 
which I protested would be most atrocious, 
in the frequent expostulations I addressed to 
you beforehand; nor could I extenuate a deed 
which you, by your own attempt to recall it, 
have confessed to be heinous. When the 
news came, I was engaged in a synod held on 
the arrival of the Gallican bishops. All as- 
sembled deplored it, none viewed it leniently ; 
your friendship with Ambrose weighed no- 
thing in your favor. Surely the odium of the 
crime would fall even more heavily on me, 
should no reconciliation to Almighty God be 
required of you. 

‘*O emperor, why should you feel shame 
to act as David acted,—he was a prophet as 
well as a king, and a forefather of Christ ac- 
cording to the flesh? A parable was set be- 
fore him; and, when he found that by it he 
himself was condemned, he said, ‘I have 
sinned before the Lord.’ Take it not ill, then, 
O emperor, if the same words are used to- 
wards you as the prophet used to David— 
‘Thou art the man.’ For if you give due 
attention to them, and answer, ‘I have sinned 
against the Lord,’ if you utter that royal and 
prophetic strain, ‘O come, let us worship, and 
fall down, and kneel before the Lord, our 
Maker,’ then it will be said to you, ‘Since it 
repenteth thee, the Lord putteth away thy 
sin : thou shalt not die.’ 

**T have written this, not to overpower you, 
but to induce you, by a royal example, to put 
away this sin from your kingdom, that is, by 
humbling your soul to God. You are a man; 
temptation has come upon you: get the better 
of it. Tears and penitence are the only remedy 
for sin, neither angel nor archangel can take 
it away; the Lord himself, who alone can say, 
‘I am with you always,’ even He pardons not 
except upon penitence. 

‘‘ J entreat, I demand, [ exhort, I admonish; 
for it sorrows me to think that one, who was 
a pattern of singular mercy, who was remark- 
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able for clemency, and rescued even individual 
culprits from their difficulties, should now feel 
no remorse at the death of a guiltless multitude. 
Successful as you have been in battle, and 
great in other respects, yet it was mercy which 
crowned all your doings. The devil has en- 
vied your chief excellence. Overcome him 
while you have the means. Add not one sin 
to another by conduct from which too many 
suffer. For my part, debtor as I am to your 
clemency in allother things, grateful as I must 
ever be to it, greater as I have ever thought it 
than that of all other emperors, but one, and 
unsuspicious though I am as yet of contumacy 
on your part, still I have apprehension ; I dare 
not offer sacrifice if you resolve to attend. Is 
that lawful when many innocents have bled, 
which is not lawful in a solitary murder? I 
trow not. 

«*O emperor, [ much regret, that in the be- 
ginning of this business, I left it to the risk of 
your temper instead of moving in it myself. 
When I consider that your pardon is suddenly 
given, suddenly recalled, as often before, it 
would appear that you have been overtaken, 
and I have not averted what it was not right 
perhaps to anticipate. But thanks be to God, 
who is pleased to chastise his poor servants, 
lest He lose them altogether. This is my lot 
in common with the prophets; be it yours in 
common with the saints. 

** Do not I love the father of Gratian more 
even than my own eyes? Your other inno- 
cent children seem to intercede for you also. 
I mention that beloved youth, not to exclude, 
but to represent the rest.. You have my love, 
my affection, my prayers. If you have con- 
fidence in me, obey me, and allow whatI say: 
if not, make allowance for what I do, in that 
I prefer God to my sovereign. Gracious em- 
peror, may you and your dear children enjoy 
everlasting peace.”’—Ep. li. 

This letter, which is written rather with the 
familiarity and affection of a friend than with 
the measured precision of an ecclesiastical 
censure, is thus summarily treated by the his- 
torian Gibbon: ‘* His epistle is a miserable 
rhapsody on a noble subject. Ambrose could 
act better than he could write. His compo- 
sitions are destitute of taste or genius.’”’ A re- 
mark which may be taken as one instance out 
of many of obliquity of mind or rapidity of 
judgment in that able writer. In spite of his 
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apparent candor, few persons have been such 
genuine haters of Christianity and the church; 
and Ambrose was one of those who most es- 
pecially merited his disgust, by the intrepidity 
with which he thrust the claims of sacred truth 
upon the world—claims which unbelievers 
would fain shut up in the library of the theo- 
logian, or within the limits of consecrated 
ground. 

There is nothing to show how Theodosius 
bore the remonstrance of Ambrose on the first 
receipt of it. We next hear of him as attempt- 
ing to attend divine service at Milan, where 
Ambrose officiated, having by this time re- 
turned to the city. He was met at the entrance 
by the man of God, who thus addressed him: 

**Surely your majesty is not aware of the 
heinousness of the slaughter which has taken 
place. Passion is over; yet, reason does not 
yet estimate the crime. Perchance kingly rule 
is an obstacle to repentance, and sovereignty 
prevents reflection. Yet, it is as well for aman 
to feel his perishable nature, and remember 
that dust is his beginning and his end, in spite 
of that gorgeous purple which may beguile the 
heart, but cannot reverse the feebleness of the 
frame it covers. Your subjects, emperor, are 
your fellow-creatures; I should rather say 
your fellow-servants—servants of one univer- 
sal Lord and King, the Maker of the universe. 
Dare you, then, look upon his shrine, who is 
Lord of low as well as high? dare you tread 
his holy pavement? dare you stretch forth 
hands, which are yet reeking with the blood 
of innocent victims ? dare you receive in them 
the most holy body of your Lord? dare you 
taste his precious blood with lips which have 
spoken their rage in an unjust slaughter? Go 
hence ; add not a new offence to what is past; 
submit to the bond which is placed upon you 
according to the will of the Most High. Take 
it as medicine to restore your soul.” 

Theodosius yielded to the voice of the 
church; he retired home, where he remained 
suspended from Christian communion for 
eight months. 

Christmas was now come, and the emperor 
made a second attempt to join in public wor- 
ship, considering doubtless that he had already 
suffered sufficient penance for his crime. His 
minister, Ruffinus, who had veen the adviser 
of the massacre, had found him in tears; and 
on inquiring the cause of his grief, had been 
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PENITENCE OF THEODOSIUS. 


ce, 


reminded of his state of separation from the 
church. “ Servants and beggars,”’ said the em- 
peror, “‘ may enter freely to join in prayer; but 
against me the gates of heaven are shut; for 
well I know what the Lord has so clearly said, 
‘whom ye bind shall be bound in heaven.’ ” 
Ruffinus persuaded him to let him go to Am- 
brose ; and Theodosius, impatient at his delay, 
set out towards the church before his return. 
When he had got as far as the forum, he was 
met by his minister, who reported to him the 
ill success of his mission; on which, with a 
noble resolution, he deelared he would proceed 
onwards, and undergo the shame which he 
had deserved. 

The bishop’s apartments, as has already 
been noticed, were contained within a range 
of buildings, of which the Basilica formed a 
part; and thither, not to the Basilica, Theodo- 
sius now betook himself. In the interview 
which followed, he consented to undergo a 
public penance; and promised to pass a law 
that thirty days should, in future, intervene 
between sentence and execution, in all cases 
of death and confiscation. On these terms he 
reconciled himself to the church. 

His first appearance in public worship after 
his absolution, had itself the character of a 
penance. With all signs of vehement grief, 
he prostrated himself upon the pavement, and 
applied the words of the psalmist to his own 
situation, ‘‘ My soul cleaveth unto the dust: 
quicken thou me, according to thy word.” It 
so happened, when the time came for present- 
ing the oblation at the altar, instead of retiring 
from the chancel, he remained, through forget- 
fulness, within the rails, according to the cus- 
tom of the eastern church. Ambrose ventured 
not to relax one tittle of the stern discipline of 
the Latins, even to reward a penitent monarch. 
He sent his archdeacon to signify to him that 
none but ordained persons were allowed to re- 
main in the sanctuary; on which the emperor 
promptly retired. Some writers, however, 
consider that this took place on his first arrival 
at Milan, from the east. 

Theodoret adds, that, on his return to Con- 
stantinople, one day after making his offering 
at the altar, as usual, he retired, as he had 
learned from Ambrose, without the rails, and 
was recalled by the Patriarch Nectarius. Upon 
this, he observed, ‘* Of all, whom I have met, 
Ambrose is the only Bisuop.” 
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Perhaps an unlearned reader might imagine 
Theodosius some weak prince, such as might 
be expected in the latter days of Rome, the 
offspring and the instrument of her degeneracy, 
For such an one I will quote the unsuspicious 
evidence of that same historian to whom | 
have already referred : 

“‘The wisdom of his laws, and the success 
of his arms, rendered his administration respec- 
table in the eyes both of his subjects and of his 
enemies. He loved and practised the virtues 
of domestic life, which seldom hold their resi- 
dences in the palaces of kings. Theodosius 
was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, without 
excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the 
table ; and the warmth of his amorous passions 
was never diverted from their lawful objects. 
The proud titles of imperial greatness were 
adorned by the tender names of a faithful hus- 
band, an indulgent father. His uncle was 
raised by his affectionate esteem, to the rank 
of a second parent. Theodosius embraced as 
his own, the children of his brother and sister; 
and the expressions of his regard were ex- 
tended to the most distant and obscure branches 
of his numerous kindred. His familiar friends 
were judiciously selected from among those 
persons, who, in the intercourse of private life, 
had appeared before his eyes without a mask; 

the consciousness of personal and superior 
merit enabled him to despise the accidental 
distinction of the purple; and he proved, by 
his conduct, that he had forgotten all the inju- 
ries, While he most gratefully remembered all 
the favors and services which he had received 
before he ascended the throne of the Roman 
empire. The serious or lively tone of his con- 
versation was adapted to the age, the rank, or 
the character of his subjects whom he admit- 
ted into his society; and the affability of his 
manners displayed the image of his mind. 
Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good 
and virtuous; every art, every talent of an 
useful, or even of an innocent nature, was re- 
warded by his judicious liberality; and, except 
the heretics, whom he persecuted with impla- 
cable hatred, the diffusive circle of his bene- 
volence was circumscribed only by the limits 
of the human race. The government of a 
mighty empire may assuredly suffice to occupy 
the time and abilities of a mortal: yet the dili- 
gent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable 
reputation of profound learning, always re- 
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served some moments of his leisure for the 
jnstructive amusement of reading. History, 
which enlarged his experience, was his favor- 
ite study. . . His disinterested opinion of past 
events was usefully applied as the rule of his 
own actions; and Theodosius has deserved 
the singular commendation, that his virtues 
always seemed to expand with his fortune; 
the season of his prosperity was that of his 
moderation ; and his clemency appeared the 
most conspicuous after the danger and success 
of the civil war. But the emperor showed 
himself much more attentive to relieve the in- 
nocent than to chastise the guilty. The op- 
pressed subjects of the west, who would have 
deemed themselves happy in the restoration 
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of their lands, were astonished to receive a 
sum of money equivalent to their losses; and 
the liberality of the conqueror supported the 
aged mother, and educated the orphan daugh- 
ter of Maximus. A character thus accom- 
plished, might almost excuse the extravagant 
supposition of the orator Pacatus, that, if the 
elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit the 
earth, the stern republican would abjure, at 
the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings ; 
and ingenuously ‘confess, that such a mon- 
arch was the most faithful guardian of the 
happiness and dignity of the Roman peo- 
ple.” 

Such was the great Theodosius ; such in his 
virtues, in his offence, and in his penitence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Romre.— The Immaculate Conception of our Blessed 
Lady.—A correspondent, under date of January 2d, 
writes thus :—* His holiness and the congregation 
of rites now give permission to any bishop apply- 
ing for it, on behalf of his diocess, to insert in the 
preface of the mass, the word ‘Immaculate,’ al- 
tering a passage in it to ‘ Et te in ImmMACULATA 
Conceptione Beate Maria semper Virginis,’ &c., and 
thereby introducing into the liturgy an admission 
of this long disputed point of doctrine. It will be 
recollected that the church has hitherto abstained 
from declaring the immaculate conception to be an 
article of faith, though it has always been a favor- 
ite belief with the devout portion of the church. 
In the arguments respecting it in former days, the 
Dominicans were the leaders of the opposition to 
the doctrine. A few days ago, the general of the 
Dominicans applied for and obtained, in the name 
of his whole order, the privilege above mentioned. 
In Rome an addition has been made to the Litany 
of Loretto in reference to the same doctrine, by in- 
serting the invocation, ‘ Regina sine labe originali 
concepta,’ after ‘Regina Sanctorum omnium.’ I 
do not know if Cardinal Lambruschini’s masterly 
pamphlet in favor of declaring the immaculate con- 
ception an article of faith, has ever reached Eng- 
land. It would be well to have it translated and 
circulated there.”— Tablet. 

France.—The Church and the University —The 
bishop of Langres is about to publish a new work, 
to be called « The Education Question considered 


in a Social and Legal Point of View.” The uni- 
versity journals have not attempted to auswer the 
letter of this bishop, nor have they reconciled them- 
selves to the withdrawal of the chaplain from the 
college of Rennes, by the bishop, Mgr. Saint Marc, 
beneath whose windows, the pupils of the college 
assembled and called out, « Down with the bishop! 
down with St. Marc.’’ While at the professor’s 
door, they gave a concert, exclaiming at its close, 
‘«‘ Long live M. Zevort, the representative of modern 
philosophy.” It was this Zevort’s teaching that 
made the withdrawal necessary. ‘* We demand,” 
says the Univers, ‘perfect freedom of instruction, 
liberty to teach and learn; our enemies reply, ‘ the 
Jesuits !’ we defend the rights of parents and chil- 
dren, and they hang up, in terrorem, the phantom 
of «the priest-party, and sacerdotal domination !’” 

The Ami de la Religion contains a long letter 
from the bishop of Perpignan, and a shorter from 
the bishop of Limoges (who, though on a sick bed, 
writes with his own hand), on the university ques- 
tion. Both demand for France the free liberty of 
teaching enjoyed by the clergy of Belgium. 

A ministerial paper of the 21st January, con- 
tained an announcement that the Tartuffe would be 
acted for the last time this season at the Theatre 
Francais, by desire of the pupils of the royal college ; 
and another journal of the same day states that a 
second edition of that comedy was ready, illustrated 
with a sketch of the newly inaugurated monument ; 
a vignette by Granville—Moliere tearing the mask 
from imposture in the form of a Jesuit; and the 
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reminded of his state of separation from the 
church. “ Servants and beggars,” said the em- 
peror, ‘‘ may enter freely to join in prayer; but 
against me the gates of heaven are shut; for 
well I know what the Lord has so clearly said, 
‘whom ye bind shall be bound in heaven.’ ” 
Ruffinus persuaded him to let him go to Am- 
brose ; and Theodosius, impatient at his delay, 
set out towards the church before his return. 
When he had got as far as the forum, he was 
met by his minister, who reported to him the 
ill success of his mission; on which, with a 
noble resolution, he deelared he would proceed 
onwards, and undergo the shame which he 
had deserved. 

The bishop’s apartments, as has already 
been noticed, were contained within a range 
of buildings, of which the Basilica formed a 
part; and thither, not to the Basilica, Theodo- 
sius now betook himself. Im the .interview 
which followed, he consented to undergo a 
public penance; and promised to pass a law 
that thirty days should, in future, intervene 
between sentence and execution, in all cases 
of death and confiscation. On these terms he 
reconciled himself to the church. 

His first appearance in public worship after 
his absolution, had itself the character of a 
penance. With all signs of vehement grief, 
he prostrated himself upon the pavement, and 
applied the words of the psalmist to his own 
situation, “‘ My soul cleaveth unto the dust: 
quicken thou me, according to thy word.” It 
so happened, when the time came for present- 
ing the oblation at the altar, instead of retiring 
from the chancel, he remained, through forget- 
fulness, within the rails, according to the cus- 
tom of the eastern church. Ambrose ventured 
not to relax one tittle of the stern discipline of 
the Latins, even to reward a penitent monarch. 
He sent his archdeacon to signify to him that 
none but ordained persons were allowed to re- 
main in the sanctuary; on which the emperor 
promptly retired. Some writers, however, 
consider that this took place on his first arrival 
at Milan, from the east. 

Theodoret adds, that, on his return to Con- 
stantinople, one day after making his offering 
at the altar, as usual, he retired, as he had 
learned from Ambrose, without the rails, and 
was recalled by the Patriarch Nectarius. Upon 
this, he observed, ‘‘ Of all, whom I have met, 
Ambrose is the only Bisnop.”’ 
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Perhaps an unlearned reader might imagine 
Theodosius some weak prince, such as might 
be expected in the latter days of Rome, the 
offspring and the instrument of her degeneracy. 
For such an one I will quote the unsuspicious 
evidence of that same historian to whom | 
have already referred : 

“‘The wisdom of his laws, and the success 
of his arms, rendered his adrainistration respec- 
table in the eyes both of his subjects and of his 
enemies. He loved and practised the virtues 
of domestic life, which seldom hold their resi- 
dences in the palaces of kings. Theodosius 
was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, without 
excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the 
table ; and the warmth of his amorous passions 
was never diverted from their lawful objects. 
The proud titles of imperial greatness were 
adorned by the tender names of a faithful hus- 
band, an indulgent father. His uncle was 
raised by his affectionate esteem, to the rank 
of a second parent. Theodosius embraced as 
his own, the children of his brother and sister; 
and the expressions of his regard were ex- 
tended to the most distant and obscure branches 
of his numerous kindred. His familiar friends 
were judiciously selected from among those 
persons, who, in the intercourse of private life, 
had appeared before his eyes without a mask; 
the consciousness of personal and superior 
merit enabled him to despise the accidental 
distincfion of the purple; and he proved, by 
his conduct, that he had forgotten all the inju- 
ries, while he most gratefully remembered all 
the favors and services which he had received 
before he ascended the throne of the Roman 
empire. The serious or lively tone of his con- 
versation was adapted to the age, the rank, or 
the character of his subjects whom he admit- 
ted into his society; and the affability of his 
manners displayed the image of his mind. 
Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good 
and virtuous; every art, every talent of an 
useful, or even of an innocent nature, was re- 
warded by his judicious liberality; and, except 
the heretics, whom he persecuted with impla- 
cable hatred, the diffusive circle of his bene- 
volence was circumscribed only by the limits 
of the human race. The government of a 
mighty empire may assuredly suffice to occupy 
the time and abilities of a mortal: yet the dili- 
gent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable 
reputation of profound learning, always re- 
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served some moments of his leisure for the 
instructive amusement of reading. History, 
which enlarged his experience, was his favor- 
ite study. . . His disinterested opinion of past 
events was usefully applied as the rule of his 
own actions; and Theodosius has deserved 
the singular commendation, that his virtues 
always seemed to expand with his fortune; 
the season of his prosperity was that of his 
moderation; and his clemency appeared the 
most conspicuous after the danger and success 
of the civil war. But the emperor showed 
himself much more attentive to relieve the in- 
nocent than to chastise the guilty. The op- 
pressed subjects of the west, who would have 
deemed themselves happy in the restoration 








of their lands, were astonished to receive a 
sum of money equivalent to their losses; and 
the liberality of the conqueror supported the 
aged mother, and educated the orphan daugh- 
ter of Maximus. A character thus accom- 
plished, might almost excuse the extravagant 
supposition of the orator Pacatus, that, if the 
elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit the 
earth, the stern republican would abjure, at 
the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings ; 
and ingenuously confess, that such a mon- 
arch was the most faithful guardian of the 
happiness and dignity of the Roman peo- 
ple.” 

Such was the great Theodosius ; such in his 
virtues, in his offence, and in his penitence. 
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FOREIGN. 

Rome.— The Immaculate Conception of our Blessed 
Lady.—A correspondent, under date of January 2d, 
writes thus :—* His holiness and the congregation 
of rites now give permission to any bishop apply- 
ing for it, on behalf of his diocess, to insert in the 
preface of the mass, the word ‘ Immaculate,’ al- 
tering a passage in it to ‘Et le in IMMACULATA 
Conceptione Beate Maria semper Virginis,’ &c., and 
thereby introducing into the liturgy an admission 
of this long disputed point of doctrine. It will be 
recollected that the church has hitherto abstained 
from declaring the immaculate conception to be an 
article of faith, though it has always been a favor- 
ite belief with the devout portion of the church. 
In the arguments respecting it in former days, the 
Dominicans were the leaders of the opposition to 
the doctrine. A few days ago, the general of the 
Dominicans applied for and obtained, in the name 
of his whole order, the privilege above mentioned. 
In Rome an addition has been made to the Litany 
of Loretto in reference to the same doctrine, by in- 
serting the invocation, ‘ Regina sine labe originali 
concepta,’ after ‘Regina Sanctorum omnium.’ I 
do not know if Cardinal Lambruschini’s masterly 
pamphlet in favor of declaring the immaculate con- 
ception an article of faith, has ever reached Eng- 
land. It would be well to have it translated and 
circulated there.” — Tablet. 

France.—The Church and the University.—The 
bishop of Langres is about to publish a new work, 
to be called «The Education Question considered 


in a Social and Legal Point of View.” The uni- 
versity journals have not attempted to auswer the 
letter of this bishop, nor have they reconciled them- 
selves to the withdrawal of the chaplain from the 
college of Rennes, by the bishop, Mgr. Saint Mare, 
beneath whose windows, the pupils of the college 
assembled and called out, «* Down with the bishop! 
down with St. Marc.” While at the professor’s 
door, they gave a concert, exclaiming at its close, 
‘Long live M. Zevort, the representative of modern 
philosophy.” It was this Zevort’s teaching that 
made the withdrawal necessary. ‘*‘ We demand,” 
says the Univers, ‘‘ perfect freedom of instruction, 
liberty to teach and learn; our enemies reply, ‘ the 
Jesuits !’ we defend the rights of parents and chil- 
dren, and they hang up, in terrorem, the phantom 
of ‘the priest-party, and sacerdotal domination !’” 

The Ami de la Religion contains a long letter 
from the bishop of Perpignan, and a shorter from 
the bishop of Limoges (who, though on a sick bed, 
writes with his own hand), on the university ques- 
tion. Both demand for France the free liberty of 
teaching enjoyed by the clergy of Belgium. 

A ministerial paper of the 21st January, con- 
tained an announcement that the Tartuffe would be 
acted for the last time this season at the Theatre 
Francais, by desire of the pupils of the royal college ; 
and another journal of the same day states that a 
second edition of that comedy was ready, illustrated 
with a sketch of the newly inaugurated monument ; 
a vignette by Granville—Moliere tearing the mask 
from imposture in the form of a Jesuit; and the 
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excommunication in 1667, of the libertines who 
took part in the original performance of this play. 
The Univers says, “‘ the two paragraphs are meant 
to reflect light on each other.”—Jbid. 

Salary of the French clergy.—In France the sal- 
ary of a cardinal is £1200 perannum. The arch- 
bishop of Paris, £4,000. The other archbishops, 
£1,000 per annum, with £600 for outfit. Of the 
vicars-general, Paris, £160 per annum, the second 
£120; other vicars-general, from £120 to £60, 
per annum. The cures vary from £64 to £36, 
per annum, according to age and seniority. There 
are 40,000 priests in France, 22,000 of whom are 
curates, living upon from £26 to £40, per an- 
hum. 

PortrucaL.—On the 2dinst. Donna Maria opened 
the cortes with a speech of which the principal 
intimation was the following :—* I have the satis- 
faction to be able to certify to you that I continue 


to receive from all allied nations secure proofs of 


friendship; and [ fully confide that the negotia- 
tions with the holy see will be shortly terminated, 
the rights of the crown preserved, and the neces- 
sities of the Lusitanian church attended to.” 

Axciers.— The Trappists.—We read in a letter 
from Algiers: ‘I have already spoken to you of the 
establishment of the Trappists; you can imagine 
nothing more admirable. Three religious have 
undertaken the truly Christian work of adopting 
three hundred young Arab orphans, rendered such 
by the war, and who were wandering in destitution 
and misery about the mountains; they support and 
instruct them, and will make them agriculturalists, 
in order that when they grow up they may be set- 
tled in the surrounding villages. Are you not 
moved at the mere recital of this noble enterprise 
of charity ?”—Univers. 

Enotanp.—Another Tractarian Convert to Po- 
pery.—To the Editor of the Morning Herald.—Sir, 
[ beg to inform you, that Thomas Harper King, an 
under-graduate of Exeter college, has joined the 
church of Rome. This is the seventeenth victim 
of Mr. Newman’s efforts to unprotestantise the 
church of England, and the second member of Ex- 
eter college who has turned Romanist within the 
last six months. 1am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Oxford, Jan. 25. ACADEMICUS. 

IneELaAnp.—Benevolence.—On Saturday last, our 
mayor elect, Alderman Shannon, handed the Rev. 
J. B. Nolan, C. C. St. Mary’s, the sum of twenty 
pounds, to be appropriated to the liberation of smal] 
debtors in the city jail, with a view of uniting them 
to their families at the joyous festival of Christmas. 
From the judicious appropriation of this handsome 
sum by the Rev. Mr Nolan, he liberated and sent 
home fifteen persons who were most enthusiastic in 
their prayers for the health, happiness, and long 
life of their kind patron.— Limerick Reporter. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGION IN NEWFOUNDLAND.—From a Lette, 
to the Right Rev. Dr. Fleming, V. A.—«< The popu. 
lation of Newfoundland, as it has been represented 
by the census taken in 1836, amounts to 75,094, the 
Catholics being enumerated as 37,718, the Church 
of England Protestants, 26,740, and the various 
denominations of Dissenters 10,636. This enume. 
ration is now admitted by all to be incorrect, and 
there is very little doubt, indeed, that there are not 
fewer than 100,000 inhabitants in Newfoundland. 
Indeed, I have every reason to know that the Ca. 
tholic congregations number over 60,000; yet, from 
the circumstance of this number being sprinkled 
along the shores of an island larger than Ireland, it 
presents many difficulties, in a missionary point of 
view, to the perfect establishment of religion. The 
interior of the country is not only uninhabited, but 
literally unexplored, in so much that there is not a 
house in the is!and six miles distant from the sea, 
nor was there a mile of road in the entire country till 
some years after my consecration, although within 
the last few years roads have been made between 
some of the principal settlements within the dis- 
tricts of St. John’s and those of the nearest districts 
of the north and south; but, with the exception of 
these three districts, the rest of the island may be 
said to be in its primitive state, so that, except 
during summer, there are no means of communica- 
tion but by water, and in winter through wilds and 
forests, and over frozen morasses and lakes covered 
with pathless snows; hence, at every season, the 
transit from one harbor to another is attended not 
only with difficulty, but often with imminent dan- 
ger of death. 

**Upon my appointment to the spiritual govern- 
ment of that vicariate, in 1830,* I found the whole 
country divided into five great districts, and in the 
whole island only seven priests, and of these seven 
ecclesiastics the venerable and sainted vicar-gene- 
ral, Doctor Yore, one of the first founders of the 
mission, was fast sinking under the weight of labor 
and years; the second was dying of consumption, 
a third was laboring under mental weakness, and a 
fourth more disposed to retard than advance the 
good of the mission. The smallest of these districts, 
under the care of the above number of ecclesiastics, 
comprehended a length of shore not less than one 
hundred and fifty miles, while the more remote em- 
braced some ten, twenty, or more, great bays, each 
of which included a large number of inhabited har- 


* This mission had been established for nearly half a cen- 
tury before. Dr. Fleming thus describes its commencement: 
“ On the arrival of Dr. O’Donnell, first bishop of Newfound- 
land, there were only two ecclesiastics in the island, cha 
with the administration of the sacraments. ‘T'o such a pitch 
was sectarian rage then carried, that the houses which, it 
was suspected, served for the celebration of our holy myste 
ries, were burned to the ground by order of the local autho- 
rities. There are many still living who witnessed those ex- 


| cesses, and some whose houses were reduced to ashes.” 
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bors, coves and creeks, some of them from ten to 
forty miles from the nearest settlement. 

« Thus in the capital, a concentrated population 
of fourteen or fifteen thousand ; in three other towns, 
four thousand, three thousand, two thousand; in 
two or three other places, about one thousand; and 
in no other place more than five hundred, while, for 
the most part, you find them scattered here sixty, 
there forty, at a distance of twenty miles, twenty, 
perhaps thirty miles further, four or five, and in 
many isolated harbors, two, sometimes only one 
family, cut off from all communication with man, 
save the precarious highway of the ocean, a path 
that is closed against them for six or seven months 
of the year, by impassable barriers of ice. The 
consequence was, that a great portion of the popu- 
lation was utterly abandoned—the morning of their 
days unblessed by the saving waters of baptism, 
the spring-tide of their life unenlightened by spiri- 
tual instruction, their marriages unblessed by the 
sacramental unction, their death-struggle unsup- 
ported by the soothing sacraments instituted for the 
comfort of the dying sinner, and they have sunk 
into the grave without those holy rites of our re- 
ligion, which give promise of awakening the mercy 
of a bountiful God in life everlasting. 

« These wants I have gone far towards surmount- 
ing. The mission now is divided into fifteen dis- 
tricts served by twenty-four priests. In the central 
district, Saint John’s, I have placed four priests. 
In that of Harbor Grace three, in others two, and 
in the more remote, one priest. From the birth 
of that mission until the year 1830, there was no 
settlement or town in Newfoundland in which the 
holy sacrifice of the mass was offered daily; nay, 
even in St. John’s, the congregation was frequently 
obliged to be contented without an opportunity of 
hearing mass. But the places in which it was re- 
gularly offered every Sunday of the year, and on 
week days, pretty generally, were only two, viz.: 
St. John’s and Harbor Grace ; and now let me pray 
you to mark the difference. Mass is said every day 
of the year at the following places, viz.: at Saint 
John’s, at Harbor Grace, at Carbonear, at Northern 
Bay, at Trinity, at Bonavista, at King’s Cove, at 
Tilton Harbor, at Brigus-by-North, at Harbor Main, 
at Witless Bay, at Ferryland, at Fermuse, at Tre- 
passey, at Saint Mary’s, at Great Placentia, at Little 
Placentia, at Merashen, and St. Burin. 

Canapa.—According to recent accounts in the 
Melanges Religieux, it appears that the whole num- 
ber of recorded baptisms in the Catholie parish of 
Montreal, from the settlement of the country to the 
year 1844, is 72,801; burials, 53,287; marriages, 
11,956. From the year 1830 to 1840, the Catholic 
population was nearly stationary. Within the 


last four years, it has increased about one-third, 
Owing partly to the eminent advantages enjoyed 


| table clergyman of the archdiocess. 


in the city, from the institutions of the Brothers 
of the Christian schools. 





DOMESTIC. 

ARCHDIOCEsS OF BALTIMORE.—Rev. Mr. San- 
derl.—We cheerfully open our columns to the fol- 
lowing communication, from a learned and respec- 
Our readers 


| are generally aware, that the late writings of Rev. 





Mr. Sanderl, in relation to Adam Horn, the noto- 
rious criminal whom he recently attended on the 
scaffold, and concerning the usefulness of tempe- 
rance societies, were received with no little asto- 
nishment by the people of Baltimore. In giving 
publicity to the annexed remarks, we have no wish 
to revive the unpleasant feelings that grew out of 
the circumstances above mentioned, but simply to 
place before our readers an explanation of several 
points on which they may need information, and 
which, for many persons, may have been involved 
in considerable obscurity, by the observations to 
which we have alluded. 

Mr. Eprror.—As the late note of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of Baltimore, to the Rev. Mr. Sanderl, 
was given to the public in compliance with the 
request of the Catholic clergy of Baltimore, to 
whom I have the honor to belong, I take the liberty 
of communieating to you, and to the public gene- 
rally, should you deem it expedient, a few of the 
reasons, which, in my opinion, led to the reprehen- 
sion of Father Sanderl’s letters, by the highest au- 
thority in this diocess. Ido not claim to be the 
organ of the clergy of Baltimore, much less that of 
the Catholic church at large: I merely wish to state 
the reflections which have been suggested to me by 
the two communications of the Rev. gentleman 
alluded to; being fully aware, that a member of the 
inferior clergy has no right to speak authoritatively 
on points which may involve doubt or controversy. 

I will observe, in the first place, that it is not my 
design to censure the intentions of Mr. Sander]: 
he may have been actuated by the best views; but 
his writings were certainly improper: because we 
judge of a man’s language from the impression 
which it produces on the mind of the reader; and 
though it might be said, that German manners ad- 
mit of a stronger style than the English, the letters 
having been intended for English readers, they are 
open to the condemnation of those who are not ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of German customs. 

The passage of the Rev. gentleman’s first letter, 
which was something of an attempt to exculpate 
or justify in some measure the brutality of Adam 
Horn towards his wives, very naturally gave of- 
fence to the community, whose moral feelings 
had just been shocked by the recital of the bloody 
deeds, which met with the severest infliction of the 
law. Even the remotest attempt at the justification 
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of so notorious a culprit, would have been misplaced 
in the mouth of any individual; but, it could not 
but appear in an odious light, coming from the Rev. 
gentleman who had been Horn’s counsellor and 
instructor. Mr. Sanderl, moreover, in his partial 
exculpation of Horn, did not observe sufficiently 
the rules of charity. Evenif the unfortunate wives 
of the latter had been chargeable with the misde- 
meanors which he imputed to them, no individual 
has a right to make known their misconduct after 
the solemnities of a public trial. In doing this, Mr. 
S. failed also of his end; because, there being steps 
in the commission of crime, no one will believe 
that Adam Horn was induced to commit murder, 
without having previously, and on many occasions, 
treated with cruelty the objects of his aversion. 
Nor can we excuse from injustice and a want of 
proper respect, the sweeping assertion of the Rev. 
gentleman, in relation to the weaker sex, whom he 
seems to involve in a general proscription, as if 
malice of the blackest dye were the ordinary cha- 
racteristic of woman. The scripture passage which 
he has quoted on this subject, signifies simply, that 
if a woman coolly devotes herself to wickedness, 
she may equal, and even surpass, the sterner sex 
in crime; which is abundantly attested by history: 
but, to deduce a general charge of malice against 
women, from the text in question, would be as 
much opposed to the rules of logic, as to accuse a 
man of a wilful falsehood, because St. Paul says, 
‘every man is a liar.” (Rom. iii, 4.) It may be 
said with truth, that virtue, in general, finds many 
more and far better followers among women than 
among men, as a learned commentator on the scrip- 
ture has remarked, speaking on the chapter quoted 
by Mr. Sanderl. St. Agnes, St. Cecilia, St. Catha- 
rine, are examples of chastity, fortitude and heroic 
sacrifice, which have never been equalled by indi- 
viduals of a different sex. ‘The gratuitous assault 
of the Rev. gentleman upon that class of persons, 
which has given to religion some of its brightest or- 
naments, and to society many of its most useful and 
honored institutions, is neither in accordance with 
the precept of the apostles, who in declaring man 
the head of the woman, require that a due honor be 
paid to the latter (1 Peter iii, 7), nor with the spirit 
of Christian civilization, which numbers among its 
most remarkable and most beneficial achievements, 
the liberation of woman from the bondage and de- 
gradation to which pagan antiquity had condemned 
her. 

The manner in which Mr. Sander! alludes to the 
individuals, by whose aid Horn effected his escape 
from jail, in Ohio, appeared to me singularly awk- 
ward. It might be inferred from the language 
which he uses, that there is no possibility of going 
to heaven from Ohio, or that the Almighty does not 
vouchsafe the grace of repentance and pardon in 


that state. He probably wished to say, that, jn 
Ohio, the criminal would not have enjoyed the same 
opportunities of conversion as in our city; but, how 
could he make such an assertion? Do we not know 
that when recourse to the sacrament of penance 
is impracticable, a perfect contrition for sin will 
suffice to obtain its forgiveness? Moreover, are 
there not priests in Ohio as well as in Baltimore, 
who could have discharged their duty on such ap 
occasion, with all charity and zeal? 

Mr. Sanderl has advanced another assertion which 
has, more than any other, startled our community, 
“ that there is no moral guilt in favoring the flight 
of a prisoner not yet condemned, (with a few ex- 
ceptions), if it can be done without committing 
crime or outrage.” The expression of such an 
opinion, particularly as it represented the individu- 
als who favored Adam Horn’s escape, as his bene- 
factors, was calculated to produce upon the minds 
of some an impression, that it is a laudable act of be- 
nevolence to break open the public prisons, and to 
assist a culprit in his attempt to evade the rigor of 
the law. But we are sure that no casuists ever 
dreamed of that queer clemency, which would let 
rogues out of jail; for it is the common interest of 
all that such characters should be kept closely con- 
fined, and it is for this purpose that the forms of 
justice have been adopted by all nations. The only 
question with casuists is, whether a person may not, 
in some cases, innocently assist a prisoner in his es- 
cape, not by breaking jail, or committing any fraud 
or violence, but in an indirect way, as by lending 
him a file or a rope, by means of which he may pro- 
cure his freedom, or a horse when he has already 
eloped from the prison. Many casuists think that 
such an indirect and remote participation in the 
escape of a prisoner is not in itself a sin, and their 
principal reason is, that as the prisoner may run 
away himself without committing any new crime, 
there is no moral guilt in him who aids him indi- 
rectly in doing what he himself can do innocently. 
These casuists, however, make a positive excep- 
tion of the jail keeper and other officers of justice, 
who are bound by a special contract to secure the 
person of the prisoner, and cannot, either directly 
or indirectly connive at his escape; they except 
also the clergyman who attends him, for he would 
violate public faith by favoring the criminal in any 
design of this kind. Another exception with them 
is the case in which it would be foreseen that the 
escape of the prisoner would result in any evil to 
society ; for no one could, without crime, endanger 
the public weal for the sake of promoting a private 
interest. Other casuists,on the contrary, think that 
such a co-operation in the escape of a prisoner is 
always unlawful; this opinion is held by Soto and 
Collet. The difference between the two opinions 
is not as great as it would seem at first sight, for 
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there are very few cases in which some one of the 
exceptions above mentioned will not occur. We 
would more willingly subscribe to the opinion of 
Soto and Collet, because it seems to us unjust to 
create, on the part of the state, the additional ex- 
pense and investigation which would be necessary 
io recover the fugitive prisoner. ‘There is also al- 
ways reason to fear that the peace of society will 
suffer from the escape of prisoners. Moreover, the 
reasoning of those who hold a different opinion, 
appears to us of no weight whatever. Let a crimi- 
nal free himself if he can from his fetters; to say 
that he is bound in conscience not to do so when 
itis in his power, would be imposing upon him an 
obligation that is morally impossible : but this rea- 
son is not applicable to those who would indirectly 
favor his escape ; to abstain from this indirect par- 
ticipation is not an act of heroism, It must be ob- 
served, however, that the decision of this case of 
casuistry forms no part of Catholic doctrine. There 
has been no revelation of Scripture, no decision of 
the church upon the subject, and hence philoso- 
phers and divines dispose of it according to their 
respective views, and we are at liberty to hold any 
opinion that seems to us well founded and is not at 
variance with truths defined by the church. Cases 
like this, for the speculation and embarrassment of 
the human mind, have always existed, before as well 
as after the Christian era: such, for instance, as the 
following question proposed by Cicero. Cana con- 
scientious merchant sell a commodity at a very 
high price, which has been induced by the scarcity 
of the article, when he knows by private advices 
that in consequence of a large importation, already 
in the harbor, the price of that commodity will fall 
in a few hours? 

I will conclude my remarks upon Mr. Sanderl’s 
apology for Horn, by observing that the language 
used by the writer to express his confidence in 
Horn’s prospect of salvation, is too strong. To 
say, we are fully convinced that God has had mercy 
upon the soul of any man, is not in the tone of Ca- 
tholic phraseology: we may say that we presume 
and hope that he has found mercy at the dread tri- 
bunal; but we are admonished to “work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling; and no one 
knows whether he is ‘‘ worthy of love or hatred:”’ 
much less can we know any thing positive in re- 
ference to the salvation of a man whose crimes are 
certain, and whose repentance may be more or less 
doubtful. The communication of Mr. Sanderl, it 
seems to us, has been far from adding to the good 
opinion which the public seemed disposed to form 
of the criminal’s repentance. But it is not the first 
time that the weapons of a man have been turned 
against him. 

I will now say a few words in regard to Mr. 
Banderl’s letter on the subject of temperance scie- 
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| ties. He says: “ We think it a perverse thing to 


try the correction of corrupted people by the force 
of reason, public opinion, and temporal interest.” 
We think differently. If a man avoids drunken- 
ness, because he looks upon it as a degrading vice, 
because it would lead to the ruin of his health, or 
bring distress upon his family, he acts well. This 
we are obliged to admit, or it would follow that an 
infidel or sinner cannot perform any good action; a 
proposition which has justly been condemned by 
the church. 

It is likewise incorrect to assert that temperance 
societies are notin accordance with the spirit of the 
Catholic religion. Abstinence from ardent spirits, 
and intoxicating drinks in general, is certainly an 
act of virtue ; it has been practised by innumerable 
sainis, and its observance has been enforced in 
many religious societies ; for instance, among the 
Sisters of Charity, because it is calculated to spiri- 
tualise the nature of man, and to remove from him 
the danger of sin. Hence it is perfectly consonant 
to the spirit of the Catholic church to abstain from 
all stimulating beverage ; but it would most cer- 
tainly be at variance with the spirit of the Catholic 
church to say that the use of wine is bad in itself, 
or that there is an obligation incumbent on all men 
to abstain from intoxicating drinks. This would 
be carrying the principles of temperance beyond 
their proper limits, and we do not believe that any 
association which aims at the promotion of this 
virtue, would fall into such an extreme of folly or 
madness. 

The pope and the bishops of the United States 
have in no wise discouraged or censured temper- 
ance societies ; on the contrary, the sovereign pon- 
tiff has testified his high gratification at the wonder- 
ful success of Father Matthew, by elevating him to 
an eminent station in the religious order to which 
he belongs. ‘The bishops of the United States have 
also encouraged the practice of temperance in their 
respective diocesses, and several among them are 
teetotallers. ‘The only thing which they have 
thought it advisable to check, is the indiscriminate 
admission of all persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, to a solemn pledge, the violation of which 
would involve them in the guilt of perjury. A 
pledge of this kind they, with great propriety, con- 
sider altogether unsuited to the mass of the com- 
munity, and particularly to children. A vow or 
oath to refrain from every kind of liquor, may be 
good and expedient in some cases; for instance, 
for the reformation of a drunkard; but it would be 
a snare for a child, who might be led by his natural 
levity and inconstancy to use a moderate quantity 
of wine, and would thus commit the dreadful sin 
of perjury. The pledge sanctioned by the autho- 
rities of the church, and which consists in a serious 
resolution, formed in private or in public, to abstain 
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from intoxicating drinks, will be equally efficacious 
in deterring him from their use, and if he should 
happen to deviate for a while from this course, he 
will not incur the guilt of having violated an oath. 

We consider it a great mistake on the part of our 
writer, to have supposed that the temperance pledge 
is illusory and of no effect, if it is merely a firm 
resolution, not binding under pain of perjury : there 
are in the church innumerable associations and 
confraternities, the regulations of which do not bind 
under pain of sin: will Mr. Sanderl contend that 
they are of no avail? It would certainly be very 
rash to advance such an opinion, because these 
confraternities are to be found in every part of the 
Catholic world. A resolution may be true and sin- 
cere, and lead a person to the faithful execution of 
his purpose, without, however, producing any moral 
obligation, under pain of sin. If, for instance, on 
the death of a friend, we resolve to wear some 
badge of mourning as a tribute of respect to his 
memory, but through forgetfulness we omit to do 
so, we would not be chargeable with sin. The 
game may be said of the resolution to abstain from 
the use of tobacco. We know many persons who 
strictly adhere to this resolution. But, if an indivi- 
dual, after having formed this determination, should 
happen to regale himself with a cigar, he might 
indeed be considered inconstant and imprudent, but 
no one would dream of imputing to him any moral 
iault. The reflection, too, that the violation of his 
promise has proceeded from a want of energy, may 
perhaps be more effectual in preventing a repetition 
of the act, than the most serious obligation. How 
much additional influence do these considerations 
acquire when applied to the temperance pledge, 
which is uttered in a formal and solemn manner, is 
sanctified by religion, and is essentially connected 
with the temporal and eternal interests of man? 

It is also erroneous to affirm that temperance 
societies are laughed to scorn in Catholic countries. 
We have read the highest encomiums on these 
associations, in the periodicals of Catholic coun- 
tries. It is true, that they have not taken a part in the 
temperance movement; but in this there is nothing 
singular nor inexplicable. Temperance societies 
were instituted to arrest and remove the evils of in- 
ebriety. Now, it is a notorious fact, that drunken- 
ness, with its lamentable effects, has no where been 
more common or more fearful, than in those coun- 
tries where wine is comparatively a rare commo- 
dity, and finds a substitute in whiskey or other 
ardent liquors. Wine-growing countries, such as 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, are altogether 
unacquainted with that fruitful parent of intempe- 
rance. They cultivate the vine so extensively, that 
the beverage which it yields, is almost universally 
used among the people: but, in more northern cli- 
mates, tea and coffee supply the place of wine. It 
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is also to be observed, that in the wine countries to 
which we have alluded, intemperance is very little 
known, as a public vice; and hence, there hag 
been no special demand for temperance societies, 
because there was no crying or general evil to abo. 
lish. This is the sole reason why some Catholic 
countries have not actively participated in the very 
laudable work, for which Ireland and North Ame- 
rica have been lately distinguished. 

As to the very extraordinary observations of Mr. 
Sanderl, in reference to the use of wine in the 
celebration of mass, I shall revert to them, only to 
say, that genuine wine and such as would afford a 
valid matter for consecration, can be obtained with- 
out difficulty. We know, from scientific principles, 
that it is no easy matter for a chemist, however 
skilful, to produce an imitation of wine. He may 
mix alcohol, water, mucilage and coloring matter, 
in the same proportions that exist in wine; but, 
this mixture could not possess the aroma or taste 
that is peculiar to the fermented juice of the grape, 
and the production of which has so far entirely 
baffled the efforts of science. Hence, a really arti- 
ficial or spurious wine, would at once be detected, 
even by the most indifferent connoisseur. The 
method pursued in the fabrication of wines, is to 
combine those of an inferior with others of a better 
quality, and by the slight addition of some foreign 
ingredients to imitate a peculiar tint or flavor. But 
an amalgamation of this kind would still be a ge- 
nuine wine, at least, for sacramental purposes, as 
all Catholic divines admit. 

I will conclude this communication, Mr. Editor, 
by expressing my admiration of that beautiful prin- 
ciple in the Catholic church, which renders her 
faith, her morality, and her government inviolable. 
Whenever a controversy arises, the question is 
decided by the lawful pastor, and the parties con- 
cerned must submit to this authority, in order to 
remain within the bosom of the church; thus is its 
unity always preserved. SACERDOS. 

Feb. 20th, 1844. 

P.S. Since the above was in type, we have been 
officially informed, that Mr. Sander!’s writings allu- 
ded to by our correspondent, were published with- 
out the knowledge of his brother Redemptorists, 
and met with their universal disapprobation.—Ep. 

Spiritual Retreat.—A spiritual retreat for the laity 
will be opened in the Cathedral of Baltimore, on 
Sunday, 17th inst. and terminate on Sunday the 
24th. The following is the programme of the order 
of exercises and the regulations that will be observed. 

*« Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found; call 
upon him, while he is near. Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unjust man his thoughts, and 
let him return to4he Lord, and he will have mercy 
on him, and to our God, for he is bountiful to for- 
give.”’—Isaias, 55, 
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ORDER OF THE EXERCISES. 
In the Morning. 
6! o’clock—Meditation. 


_ Mass. é 
8 o’clock—Repetition of Meditation. (Retire till 
10.) 
Ww * Spiritual Reading adapted to the Me- 
ditation. 
0,“ Free time for private Devotion, &c. 
11 6 Instruction or Meditation. 
mS Examen of Conscience.—Prayers. 


os Angelus. (Retire until 33 o’clock.) 


In the Aflernoon. 
3! o’clock—Spiritual Reading and Rosary. 


= Instruction. 

= Preparation for Confession, &c. 

—o re Retire till 63. 

65 *« Miserere or Stabat. 

- Meditation. 

= Benediction, Night Prayers, &c. after 


which retire. 


Observations. 

I. The Rev. gentlemen, engaged to hear confes- 
sions, together with the pastors of the church, will 
be in attendance at the confessionals during the day, 
except the time allotted for mass, meals, &c. 

II. The faithful can approach the tribunal of pen- 
ance during any of the above mentioned exercises, 
except the meditations. 

Ill. They who attend the Retreat, are requested 
to comply, as strictly as possible, with the regula- 
tions, and to keep their minds recollected even 
during the moments that they are absent from the 
church. 

Drocress or New Yorx.—Trustees.—The New 
York Freeman’s Journal has the following remarks 
on trusteeism, which are fully confirmed by circum- 
stances in other parts of the country :—* We are 
sadly mistaken in the signs of the times, if a period 
be not fast approaching when we shall have Trus- 
tees managing churches without priests; and con- 
gregations with priests, but without trustees.» The 
actual history of two or three churches in the 
neighborhood of the city might be cited in support 
of this view. Of one of these it will be sufficient 
to say that it was commenced some ten years ago; 
enough, it is said, has, during that time, been col- 
lected to pay for it twice over ; its trustees’ quarrels 
dragging in both priest and people, have continued 
all the while; it has been twice sold for debt; there 
are, at this moment, two private deeds of such sale ; 
and yet, it is now in debt for more than double 
What it is worth!! The congregation can build a 
better one for half the money it now owes, and it is 
likely they will do it.” 

The new Bishops.—We understand that the con- 








secration of the three bishops from this city, viz : 
Right Rev. John McCloskey, co-adjutor bishop of 
New York; Right Rev. Andrew Byrne, for Little 
Rock; and Rev. William Quarter of Chicago ;— 
will take place on Sunday the 10th of March; in 
the cathedral of course. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Power will preach the conse- 
cration sermon in the morning, and the Rev. Dr. 
Pise will preach in the evening. 

The right reverend bishops of Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Richmond, will be present.—Freeman’s 
Journal. 

Drocess or Detrrorr.— Temperance.—Among 
the French Catholics, during a holy retreat, made 
by the Rev. James Father Louis, missionary priest, 
he has administered the temperance pledge to three 
thousand four hundred and fifty, in five congrega- 
tions, Detroit, Bay Settlement, Gross Point, L’anse- 
Creuse, Mt. Clemens and Huron; and during the 
holy retreat, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Lefevre has con- 
firmed nine hundred and fifty persons. — Detroit Adv. 

Diocess oF Boston.--Bishop Fenwick has re- 
cently purchased of the Orthodox Sociely, a neat 
church in east Boston, capable of holding one thou- 
sand persons.—At Springfield, the Rev. John D. 
Brady has purchased a splendid site for the erection 
of a new church.—Boston Pilot. 

Diocess or New OrvLeAns.—The suit of the 
trustees of St. Louis’ church, New Orleans, against 
the bishop, has been decided in favor of the latter, as 
we learn from the following slip of a New Orleans 
paper: ‘In the case of the church wardens versus 
the bishop, the judge of the parish court this morn- 
ing rendered his opinion on the exceptions against 
the plaintiffs, and put the case out of court. We 
understand that it will be carried to the supreme 
court.” 

Diocess or Lovuisvi1LLE.— Ordination —On Sa- 
turday last, February 2d, Right Rev. Dr. Chabrat 
conferred the holy order of the priesthood upon 
Messrs. Lavialle, Cull, Joyce, and Quinn, in the 
church of St. Thomas, attached to the diocesan se- 
minary.— Cath. Advocate. 

The Magdalen Asylum of this city, conducted by 
the “Sisters of the Good Shepherd,” has been 
opened scarcely two months, and already some 
eight or nine of those hapless beings whom it pur- 
poses to reclaim, have sought a refuge within the 
sanctity of its walls. 

The enterprise is, in some measure, as yet, mat- 
ter of experiment, but we doubt not, it will succeed 
perfectly, and by its moral and social benefits, fully 
justify and repay the charitable zeal of those who 
contribute to sustain it. 

Similar institutions, we are informed, established 
in Italy, France, Germany, England, Ireland, &c., 
are succeeding even beyond expectation, and are 
most popular and highly esteemed. And certainly 
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no charitable work better merits the good wishes, 
prayers, and assistance of Christians.—I bid. 

Diocess or NAsHVILLE.—Ordination.—On the 
first Sunday of Advent, Messrs. John Schachet and 
William Howard received the holy order of sub- 
deacon, at the hands of the Right Rev. Dr. Miles. 
On Saturday, in ember week, the same gentlemen 
were raised to the holy order of deaconship, and 
the next day they were promoted to the priesthood. 
— Cath. Advocate. 

Diocrss or ViINcENNES.—Ordination.—On the 
17th December, the Right Rev. Bishop of Vincen- 
nes, Dr. De Ja Hailandiere, held an ordination in 
the cathedral of that diocess, when Messrs. Martin 
Stalh and William Engeln, were ordained subdea- 
cons.— Cath. Adv. 

Tue Banner OF THE Cross.—The editor of 
this paper (Protestant Episcopal), declared some 
time since, that he would designate the members 
of the Catholic church, by a more appropriate name 
than Romanists, if any such name were suggested. 
We then reminded him that we are universally 
called Catholics, and that this is the avowed term 
of distinction between those who are in communion 
with the see of Rome, and others. The editor of 
the Banner, however, contends that his conscience 
would not allow him to give us this title. It is very 
well to follow the dictates of conscience, when they 
are based upon true principles; but, it cannot be 
lawful to mistake for the latter, the suggestions of 
preconceived opinions, the inaccuracy of which may 
be easily discovered. ‘There is such a thing as a 
false conscience, which ought not to be suffered to 
take the place of sound judgment, or to set aside 
the rules of justice and courtesy. But this our 
neighbor does not seem to have sufficiently under- 
stood. It is difficult to conceive, that his conscience 
should be so scrupulous in reference to the term 
Catholic, when we hold this title by prescription, 
and that in mentioning the Catholic body he should 
have no seruple to use a term which we consider a 
nickname. But, the editor of the Banner pretends 
that he has the authority of Romanists themselves for 
the use of such epithets, as they designate their own 
church by the name of Roman Catholic. Is he 
really serious? Does he not see the difference be- 
tween the two words? Romanist is used by Pro- 
testants for the purpose of taking away, (if possi- 
ble), from the church of Rome, the title of Catholic, 
while the word Roman is employed by us to signify 
that although we have an exclusive right, as we 
have shown, to the appellation of Catholic, we ac- 
knowledge the bishop of Rome as the visible head 
of the church, and the necessary centre of unity 
upon earth. Here is certainly a broad difference 
between Romanist and Roman Catholic. 

The allusion of our cotemporary to the article on 
Catholicity in the February number of this maga- 
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zine, is still more singular. He says: «We say 
nothing of the palpable inaccuracy of nomenclature 
in thus applying a generic name specifically to a sin. 
gle particular branch of the church.” We know 
not what impression this remark may have made 
upon the minds of others ; as to ourselves, we are 
not led by it to form a high opinion of the author’s 
logical powers. It was shown (in the article just 
referred to, and we are awaiting an answer), that 
the Roman church, possessing alone, among all 
Christian societies, the essential prerogative of uni- 
versal diffusion, and having alone been called Ca- 
tholic from the earliest period of Christianity, is the 
only true, as she is the only Catholic church; and that 
all other denominations, being destitute of those 
splendid characters of orthodoxy which the Saviour 
stamped upon his church, they have no claim what- 
ever to the title in question. Yet after all this has 
been demonstrated, we are told, without a word of 
proof, that the Roman Catholic church is “a single 
particular branch of the church.” The reader will 
judge on which side lies the “ palpable inaceuracy,” 
not only in language, but particularly in doctrine, 
and whether it is imputable to the Banner of the 
Cross or the United States Catholic Magazine ; the 
latter designating the Roman Catholic church by 
her proper, essential and characteristic name ; the 
tormer refusing to do so, upon the false ground, that 
the one true church of Christ can be compounded 
of separate societies, however diverse in their doc- 
trine, their worship, and their government. 


OBITUARY. 


Died on the 3lst of December, 1843, Cardinal 
Gustavus MaxIMILIAN Justus, prince de Croy 
Dulmen, archbishop of Rouen. 

In December, at Rome, Cardinal ALEXANDER 
SPADA. 


Diep at the monastery of Mount Carmel ( Balti- 
more), on the 7th of February, Sister PutcHEria 
(Llewellen), aged precisely fifty-four years. 

This pious and interesting lady was born in St. 
Mary’s county, Maryland, and was a descendant of 
one of that pilgrim band that sought, like Calvert, 
in a distant and lonely clime, the religious repose 
that was denied them in their native land. In early 
life, she was beset with all the flatteries which ele- 
gance of person and the graces of an accomplished 
mind can command, and surrounded with all the al- 
lurements which follow in the train of fashionable as- 
sociations, distinguished parentage and domestic 
competency. Yet with a soul far elevated above the 
things of earth, in the freshness of youth and the 
bloom of beauty, she tore herself from the perisha- 
ble fascinations of this world, and gave herself en- 
tirely to her heavenly master. There are those yet 
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living who remember the sensation and regret with 
which an admiring circle of relatives and friends 
were surprised with the intelligence of her sudden 
transformation from a gay and innocent companion, 
jnto an humble inmate of the monastery of Mount 
Carmel. She was missed from her home—but 
whither had she gone? and the answer went round 
to select her bridal robes—her heart is won at last and 
will soon be wedded. The answerx was true, but her 
friends understood not its force. Her bridal robes 
indeed were purchased, yet not for earth, but to veil 
her face before the altar of God, while she gave 
him her heart and love forever. There was one 
who had done his country service on the ocean, that 
missed her from the social circle on his return from 
a perilous cruise. He sought the shades near her 
monastic abode in Charles county, and would have 
wooed her from her heavenly retreat with the plain- 
tive notes of midnight music. Butthe sweet sounds 
that disturbed the sanctity of her solitude, if per- 
chance they mingled with the nocturn office, but 
deepened her devotion towards him to whom her 
soul was now so sincerely plighted. Her affections 
were no longer tainted with the selfishness of earth, 
but loving all mankind alike, her prayers were 
united with those of her pious sisterhood, to appease 
the anger of God against sinful men, and avert from 
them the calamities their crimes may have provoked. 
The life of the Carmelite is one of incessant propi- 
tiation and prayer for the wanderings and misdeeds 
of sinful man ; her fasts, her supplications, her mor- 
tifications, her many austerities are cheerfully laid 
down before the altar of God, as an humble atone- 
ment for those erring sinners whose misdeeds are 
so offensive to his majesty. Mingling in these pious 
and charitable sacrifices, the spirit of the saintly 
Pulcheria has at last passed away. She had joined 
the holy order of the sisters of Mount Carmel while 
it was yet in its infancy, and lived to see her es- 
tablishment translated from its original seat in 
Charles county, and to follow it to its present per- 
manent location in Baltimore. ‘Thirty-three years 
of her life were devoted to monastic service, the lat- 
ter portion of them under great bodily suffering. 
Yet she bore her ills so meekly and so patiently 
that none could tell the extent of hermalady. And 
perhaps her life might yet have been spared, had 
not the rude uproar of lawless fanatics alarmed and 
Shocked her delicate frame, and threatened the 
personal seeurity of herself and her beloved associ- 
ates. Yet amid the trying scenes of that day which 
we all remember, she bore herself with Christian 
fortitude ; she was calm when all was confusion, 


resigned where all was terror and alarm ; and when 
the friends of good order had triumphed, and Balti- 
moreans had vindicated their wounded chivalry, 
when the helpless saw in every generous bosom a 
protector, her sensibilities were still doomed to 
another trial. Fanaticism still circulated dark and 
ambiguous mutterings, and to stifle them, the pious 
nuns were induced to throw open their doors to its 
inquisitorial gaze. ‘This indeed was a deep morti- 
fication to the good sisters, who cherish above all 
things privacy and seclusion. But expediency 
seemed to dictate the course as the most effectual 
to terminate the slanders of the evil-minded and the 
deluded. Yet there was one in particular whose 
spirit could not brook the intrusion, who felt it as a 
violation of her household rights, as an infringement 
upon the order and pious offices of her home—it 
was sister Pulcheria. She spoke out with pious in- 
dignation when the advice was proffered, and de- 
clared her willingness to be buried in the ruins of 
her convent, sooner than consent to the inquisitorial 
visit. Overruled by others, she submitted to a dif- 
ferent policy, yet her pious resolution at that trying 
hour all will admire. But the excitement which 
made her for a time forget her malady, reacted upon 
a frame already delicate and weakened by disease, 
and perhaps hurried its crisis. From that eventful 
time, Pulcheria’s health began to sink more rapidly, 
and her condition soon became such as to render 
surgical aid indispensable. This furnished a new 
occasion to test the fortitude of the saintly sister. 
With the undisturbed serenity of a real Christian, 
she received the preparations of the distinguished 
surgeon; and he himself when his duty was per- 
formed, declared that her demeanor was so tranquil, 
her countenance so calm that he knew not whether 
he inflicted pain or not. Whence came such super- 
natural endurance in an emergency so trying and so 
painful? Let us hear her own placid and Catholic 
explanation. She kept her eyes fixed upon a crucifix 
and remembering the agonies of her Redeemer, she 
inwardly sighed, «« O Jesus! I unite my sufferings 
with thine.” Such was the life of sister Pulche- 
ria; the surgeon’s skill afforded her a few years 
respite, she lingered on, meek, submissive and pa- 
tient, till in the octave of the purification of the 
Blessed Virgin, she, who was called in religion 
Pulcheria of the assumption, was summoned to the 
heavenly choirs, to receive from her beloved the re- 
ward of her love. J. 

At St. Mary’s convent, Somerset, Ohio, on Sun- 
day the 4th of Feb’y, Sister Frances (Whelan), 
an edifying member of the community. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The character of the Rev. Mr. Palmer, M. A. of 

Worcester college, as a controversialist, &c. in @ 

letter to a friend at Oxford, by a late member of the 

universily. From the London edition. Baltimore: 

Metropolitan press, 18mo, pp. 96. 

An enemy may sometimes be worsted without 
coming toa close engagement, and it argues more 
skill and wisdom in a general when he can effect a 
triumph otherwise than by the violence of a san- 
guinary conflict. Such precisely has been the case 
with the Rev. Mr. Palmer and his reviewer. The 
former has published several works, all of which are 
in great repute among his Anglican brethren ; but 
his letters to Dr. Wiseman have been particularly 
lauded in this country, by the press of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church, as a triumphant refutation of 
many points of Catholic doctrine. But the reader 
of these letters would soon perceive that Mr. Pal- 
mer, although he has brandished the weapons of 
polemical warfare with an unusual degree of uproar 
and pretension, has employed the same arms that 
have so often proved unavailing in the contest ; that 
he has had recourse to the ordinary shifts of a bad 
cause, disingenuousness and misrepresentation ; 
that the objections which he has urged against the 
faith and practices of the Catholic church, have 
been answered a thousand times, particularly in the 
recent publications of the English press; and for 
this reason it was scarcely necessary to follow him 
again over the same ground, and to expose on every 
point of our doctrine, those erroneous charges and 
false deductions which have been so amply refuted 
in the works of Milner, Lingard, Fletcher, Butler, 
and in the writings of his own adversary, Dr. Wise- 
man himself. To silence the clamorous argumen- 
tation of Mr. Palmer, it was quite sufficient to 
exhibit its general feature of unfairness, to show 
that he is a theorist, that the facts of history are 
treated by him as subordinate to his theory, that 
when they favor his views, he parades them as the 
main facts of history, that he glosses over those 
which militate against him, and entirely suppresses 
others which directly contradict his opinions, while 
his citation of the fathers and ecclesiastical writers is 
conducted in such a way as to change materially 
the sense of the context. The shifting tactics of 
Mr. Palmer, by which he lays himself open to a 
want of consistency or ingenuousness, have been 
observed even by the Protestant press. He went 
hand in hand with the Tractarian party until the 
latest development of its principles began to mani- 
fest themselves ; then he suddenly renounced it, and 
represented it as a new sect, just sprung up in the 


church, and separating themselves from the ortho- 
dox body. On alluding to this, the Episcopal Re- 
corder of December 15th, has the following remarks, 
in which he introduces Mr. Newman thus address- 
ing Dr. Palmer, and vindicating himself and his fol- 
lowers from the charge of producing division in the 
Puseyite ranks. 

“<<« Sir,’ Mr. Newman might reply, ‘you are the 
schismatic, Jam not. I have adhered to my prin- 
ciples from the beginning. ‘ Development’ is one 
of these principles, and I have been true to it in the 
exhibition of our faith and discipline. The germs - 
of every doctrine I have taught down to No. 90, are 
to be found in our very first publications ; I have only 
followed them out fairly and logically. If you do 
not see it, I pity your want of discernment; if you 
do I cannot but condemn your want either of bold- 
ness to stand by your principles or of ingenuous- 
ness to confess their error ab ovo. You are bound 
either to support us still, or to renounce us alto- 
gether: consistency and honor require you either to 
follow on with us in the path we are travelling, or 
go back to the very beginning and abandon and 
condemn the principles and object with which we 
started.’ ”’ 

The pamphlet before us we strongly recommend 
as an able refutation of Mr. Palmer. It is for sale 
by John Murphy. 


Tracts for circulation—No. 2.—* Rejoinder” of the 
Catholic Layman to the ** Reply” of the Rev. R. C. 
Grundy, §c. Louisville : printed by B. J. Webb 
& Brother. 12mo, pp. 28. 

A glance at the pamphlet before us, proves the 
writer to be well acquainted with the grounds of 
his religion, and fully able to repel the attacks of 
those among its adversaries, who, with unblushing 
effrontery, constantly repeat (when they do not in- 
vent new calumnies) the false assertions so often 
made respecting the doctrines and practices of 
ourchurch. It is pleasing to find among the laity a 
spirit prompting them to speak and write in de- 
fence of their religion. This little tract, like its 
predecessor, goes over the whole ground occupied 
by the Rev. Mr. Grundy, and (with the exception 
of a few rather harsh expressions) is written in a 
manner that commends it to the attention of all who 
desire to obtain correct information on the points 
alluded to and shamefully misrepresented by the 
reverend teacher of heavenly truth, the minister of 
a religion which professes to be based on charity— 
(charity forsooth!) We regret that we have not 
received number one, 
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Letters of the late Bishop England to the Hon. John 
Forsyth, on the subject of Domestic Slavery, to 
which are prefixed, copies in Latin and English of 
the Pope’s Apostolic Letter concerning the African 
slave trade, with some introductory remarks, §c. 
By Wm. George Read, Esq. Baltimore: Jolin 
Murphy, printer and publisher. 8vo. pp. 156. 
Any thing from the pen of Dr. England will be 

sure to meet with favor from the Catholic commu- 

nity; but the late discussions and misunderstandings 
that have arisen on the subject of slavery, render the 


above mentioned letters peculiarly interesting at | 


this moment to all classes of persons. The work 
is prefaced with some appropriate remarks by the 
editor, who was an intimate friend of the author. It 
js also executed in a neat style, and will form, in 
every respect, a valuable addition to any library. 


The Green Banner; a weekly paper devoted to 
the interests of the Catholic and Irish population of 
the United States. We have received the first num- 
ber of this publication, which speaks well for it. 
If conducted, as we have reason to believe it will, 
with dignity and moderation, it will prove a useful 
accession to our periodical literature. We wish it 
all success. The Green Banner appears simulta- 


neously at Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut, | 


at the low price of $1 50 cents per annum. 
« All letters and communications, must be ad- 








dressed post paid ‘to the Publishers of the Green 
Banner, Hartford, Connecticut.’ ” 


The Spiritual Combat, §c. Baltimore: Metropoli- 

tan Press. 32mo. pp. 275. 

This is a very neat edition of a most admirable 
work, on the means of attaining Christian perfec- 
tion. St. Francis of Sales preferred this little vol- 
ume to the Following of Christ, and carried it about 
him for twenty years. It is to be regretted that the 
version in English which has been here reprinted, 
from a previous American edition, was not care- 
fully revised beforehand, as it contains very many 
inaccuracies. The very first sentence of the pre- 
face (which was originally taken from the French), 
exhibits an important error in translation. We no- 
tice also that the book has no table of contents, an 
omission which should by all means be supplied in 
the next edition. It would be likewise more con- 
sistent with the present ideas of accurate typogra- 
phy, to avoid the incessant and useless employment 
of capital letters. 


Tract, No. 38; The Eucharistic Mystery, taken from 

a lecture on the same subject, by the late Bishop 

‘Baines. Baltimore. pp. 12. 

The name of Bishop Baines is a sufficient von- 
cher for the excellence of this tract. In regard to 
mechanical appearance, it is superior to most of its 
predecessors. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


Since our last issue, we have to acknowledge 
the receipt of several excellent communications, 
from old and new friends, who will all accept our 
thanks. 

The Hopes of a Contrite Heart, in the present 
number, could not have come to us in better season. 
The fair authoress has long been known to possess 
a fluent and interesting pen, and her contributions 
will always be welcomed to our pages. 

The Exile’s Dream, which we have also pub- 
lished, is a youthful effort, which would be credit- 
able to a more practised fancy. It augurs well for 
the future poetical standing of the writer. 

Rome is a continuation of the reflections suggested 
by the work announced in our last number. 

Protestantism—iis Tendencies and Results, is from 
the pen of a new contributor, and is valuable both 
in point of matter and style. 

Church History, which will appear in our next 
number, is a review of Palmer’s Abridged History 


of the Church (American edition), and of a new 
work on the same subject, by a professor of Rome. 
This article has been furnished by a Reverend 
friend of ours (M. J. 8.) whose solid and interest- 
ing style has long since made him a favorite author 
among our readers. 

We intend to furnish in the April Magazine, an 
historical outline of the Sisters of Charity, from the 
origin of the society to the present time; but par- 
ticularly of the institution in this country. This 
sketch will be accompanied by a splendid engraving 
of Morner Seton, the first Superior ofthe society in 
the United States, and the only correct portrait pub- 
lished of that distinguished convert to Catholicity. 

We are indebted to a very kind though unknown 
correspondent, for monthly contributions of news- 
paper information, which we are much pleased to 
receive, and which we thankfully acknowledge. 
They would be more useful, however, if sent to us 
about the 20th of each month. 
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1 Friday. + Ember day. Office of the Crown of Thorns, gr. 
doub. ad lis. 9th less. of the hom. and.com, of feria in 
Lauds and Mass, in which Gl. Cr. Pref. de Cruce and 
Gosp. of Fer. atthe end. Red. In Vesp. com. of feria. 

2 Saturday. + Ember day. Office of feria. In Mass the 
usualcol. Purple. Vesp. from chap. of Sunday. 

3 Sunday. }{2d Sund of Lent. semid. Mass with the usual 
col. Cr. Purple. In Vesp. com. of fol. and St. Lucius. 

4 Monday. St. Casimir, C. semid. less. of 1 noct. Justus. 
9th less. of hom. and com. of feria and St. Lucius in 
Lauds and Mass, with Gl. and Gosp. of fer. at the end. 
White. In Vesp. com. of fer. 

5 Tuesday. Feria. Mass with usualcol. Purp. Vesp. of fer. 

6 Wednesday. Feria. Purple. Vesp. of fol. com. of fer. and 
8S. Perpetua and Felicitas. 

7 Thursday. St. Thomas of Aquin, CD. doub. Less. of 1 
noct. Sdpientiam. 9th less. of hom. and com of fer. and 
S8.in Lauds and Mass, with Gl. Cr. and Gosp. of fer. 
attheend. White. Vesp. of fol. com. of prec. and fer. 

8 Friday. Office ofthe Spear and Nails of cr Lord, gr. d. 
ad lib. 9th less. of hom. and com. ef fer. in Lauds and 
Mass, with Gl. Cr. ref. de Cruce, and Gosp. of fer. at 
the end. Red. In Vesp. com. of fol. and fer. 

9 Saturday. St. Frances, Wid. doub. Less. of 1 noct. Mu- 
lierem. 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in lauds and 
Mass, Gl. and Gosp. of fer.attheend. White. In Vesp. 
com. of Sunday. 

10 Sunday. 3d Sund. of Lent. semid. Mass with the usual 

col.and Cr. Purple. Vesp. of fol. (in hymn, Mer. sup.) 

com. of Sunday. 

Monday. St. Jolin of God, C.doub. (8th inst.) Less. of 1 
noct. Beatus vir. 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in 
Lauds and Mass, with Gl. and Gosp. of fer. at the end. 
White. Vesp. from ch. of fol. com. of prec. and fer. 

12 Tuesday. St. Gregory 1, PCD. doub. Less. of 1 noct. 
Sapientiam. 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in Lauds 
and Mass, with Gl. Cr. and Gosp. of fer. atthe end. White. 
In Vesp. com. of fol. and fer. 

13 Wednesday. ‘The Forty Martyrs, semid. (10th inst.) Less. 
of 1 noct. Debitores. 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in 
Lauds and Mass, with Gl. 3 col. .4 cunctis, and Gosp. of 
fer. atthe end. Red. In Vesp. com. of fer. 

Thursday. Feria. Mass with the usual col. 
Vesp. of fol. com. of fer. 

5 Friday. Office of the Five wounds of our Lord, gr. d. ad 
lib. 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in Lauds and Mass, 
with Gl. Cr. Pref. de Cruce, and Gosp. of fer. at the end. 
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eol. and Cr. (On this day the altar is adorned with flow- 
ers.) Purple. Vesp. of fol. com. of Sunday. 

18 Monday. St. Gabriel, Archangel, gr. doub. (8th and 9th 
less. in one.) 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in Lauds 
and Mass, with Gl. Cr. and Gosp. of fer. atthe end. W, 
Vesp. of fol. com. of prec. and fer. 

19 Tuesday. St. Joseph, Spouse of the BVM. d. 2d cl. (8) 
and 9th less. in one.) 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer, 
in Lauds and Mass, with Gl. Cr. and Gosp. of fer. at the 
end. White. in Vesp. com. of fol. and fer. 

20 Wednesday. St. Patrick, BC. doub. (17th inst.) In hymn, 
Mer. sup. Less. of 1 noct. Fidelis sermo ; 9th less. of 
hom. and com. of fer. in Lauds and Mass, with GI. and 
Gosp. of fer. atthe end. White. Vesp. from ch. of fol, 
com of prec. and fer. 

21 Thursday. St. Benedict, Ab. doub. Less. of 1 noct, 
Laudemus, 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in Lauds 
and Mass, with Gl. and Gosp. of fer. at the end. White, 
Vesp. of fol. com. of prec. and fer. 

22 Friday. Office of the Precious Blood of our Lord, gr. d, 
ad lib. 9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in Lauds and 
Mass, with GI. Cr. Pref. De Cruce, and Gosp. of fer. at 
the end. Red. In Vesp. com. fer. 

23 Saturday. Feria. Mass with the usual col. Purple. 
Vesp. from ch. of fol. Before Vespers crosses and pic- 
tures are veiled. 

24 Sunday. ~ Passion Sunday,semid. 2 Col. Eccl. or pro 
Papa. Cr. and t'ref. De Cruce, which is said daily until 
Holy Thursday, inclusively. Purple. Vesp. of fol. com. 
of Sunday. 

25 Monday. t+ ANNUNCIATION OF THE BVM. (Fest. of oblig.) 
8th and 9th less. in one; 9th less. of hom. and com. of 
fer. in Lauds and Mass, with GI. Cr. Pref. of BV. Et te 
in Annunc. and Gosp. of fer. atthe end. At high mass, 
all kneel while the words Incarnatus est, &c. are sung. 
White. In Vesp. com. fer. 

26 Tuesday. + Feria, 2 Col. Eccl. or pro Papa. P. Vesp. fer. 

27 Wednesday. + Feria, as yesterday. Purple. 

28 Thursday. }{ Feria,as yesterday, Purple. 
com. of fer. 

29 Friday. + Feast of the Seven Dolors of the BVM. gr. d. 
9th less. of hom. and com. of fer. in Lauds and Mass, 
with Gl. Sequence, Cr. Pref. of BV. Et te in Transfiz. 
and Gosp. of fer. atthe end. JWhite. In Vesp. com. of fer. 

30 Saturday. f Feria,as on the 26th inst. Purple. Vesp. 
from ch. of fol. Sunday. 

31 Sunday. 


Vesp. of fol. 


+ Palm Sunday,semid. Cr. and in Priv. Masses, 

































































Red. In Vesp. com of fer. Gosp. of the palms atthe end. The blessing and distri- 
16 Saturday. Office of feria. Mass with the usual col. bution of the palms, with the procession, take place be- 
Purple. Vesp. from ch. of Sunday. fore the solemn mass, at the end of which is said the 
17 Sunday. 4th Sund. of Lent, semid. Mass with the usual usual Gospel. Purple. Vesp. of the Sunday. 
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23 Satur. |5 59) 16) 0) 15 1} 14, Qf 14) Df 14 9 jt 8 itl 0 a 10 39 || M = 
24'Sunp. 5 57\6 17\5 5916 16}5 59/6 15/5 59\6 14/5 59/6 14/!.. .. j11 582/11 53a ‘11:96. }11 3iaj| * 
25 Mon. ss 19) 57) 47) 37 a 58| 15| 58 13} 0 4m)... | basing 1 ; aiadd ; 
2 Tues. | 53) 20) 55) 18) S56) 17; 56) 16; 57| 16)| 052 0 47m) ‘0 42m! 0.95m 0 20m ON. 
27,Wed. | 52; 21) 54) 19) 54 18) 55) 16) 56) 16)) 136 | 1 | 197 | 112 PHASES OF THE Mo 
28 Thurs.| 51) 22) 53) 20 53} 19) 54) 17) 55) 17) 216 | 211 | 2 7} 154 150 Full moon 4 354A. 
29 Frid. 49; 23) 51) 21) 52) 20/753) 18) 54) 18 125 co 245 | ao 2 30 \ Last quarter, 1} 8 11M. 
30 Satur. 47; 24) 49) 22) 50 a $2) 18) 53 _ 18) 323 |: 320 | 318 | 3il aol New moon, 18 7 9A. 
31\Sonp. |5 45'6 25.5 47/16 2315 48/6 225 519/55 51\6 6 191! 3 52m! 351m) 351m! sails 3 47m First quarter, 26 11 53A. 
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